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HE feature of the week in foreign politics has been a revival 
of the rumour that the Emperor Napoleon was endeavouring to 
call a Congress, not indeed to settle “all pending questions,” but 
to determine the fate of Venetia, Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
German Bund. It would seem to be certain that at the eleventh 
hour some such proposition has been made, that England and 
Russia have acceded, that Italy accepts, provided the cession of 
Venetia be the basis of action, that Austria is not opposed, pro- 
vided she receives ‘ territorial compensation” for Venetia, and 
that Prussia rejects. In other words, the proposition has been 
unofficially made as a last effort for peace, and has failed, the 
questions in dispute being essentially of the kind which can be 
settled only by the sword. We have stated elsewhere some rea- 
sons for distrusting the proposition, and need only add here that 
it has received the support of the reasonable French Liberals, repre- 
sented by M. E. Forgade in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that it 
was entrusted by the Emperor to M. Mulinen, and that if M. 
Reuter is to be trusted, it has been finally rejected at Vienna. 


‘The Prussian Government has completed its armaments, and has 
now 500,000 men ready for action. As time advances, the lan- 
guage of the Court becomes higher, and the Government of Han- 
over appears to have received a severe warning against opposition, 
a warning amounting to a distinct menace of military occupation. 
A new Chamber is to be called together, and a story has been set 
afloat of an effort made by the King to obtain the opinion of every 
village about war. It seems clear that the artizans dislike a war 
which interferes with their wages and makes the conscription 
severe, Peace meetings consequently are being held, and it is 
said that in one place the artizans have resisted the conscription 
agents by force, but there is no general opposition in Prussia. 
The army, it is clear, will obey, and so high have the King’s hopes 
risen, that he has refused to treat further with Austria except upon 
the basis of Prussia’s military and political leadership in North 
Germany. 





In Italy the excitement has risen to fever height. Garibaldi 
has accepted the command of the volunteers, who are bein g enrolled 
in every district and municipality; the Heir Apparent has received 
the command of a brigade; the King has ordered a forced levy of 
horses ; and the cities are voting peusions to the families of all 
who may fall. It is stated that 200,000 troops and 400 guns have 
now been collected in the north ; the fleet, including six iron-clads 
is fully equipped, and the Government is becoming impatient for 
the signal to begin. It is reported, on the authority of Prince 
Napoleon, that the Italians have decided to fight Austria, even if 
they are left alone, and all travellers report the excitement of the 
population. It seems possible that the first blow struck may be 
an endeavour to create insurrection at Trieste, or some other point 
on the Adriatic, and by the telegrams of Friday troops had been 
embarked in transports for some unknown destination. Austria 
all the while has 185,000 men in Dalmatia, and considers Venice 
Ptr agg by sea and the Quadrilateral by land. The army in- 
cludes 20,000 Croats, and is accompanied by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, whom it is the avowed object of the Austrians to restore 
to his “ heritage.” 





Ph ndiy expected last week, the Government empowered the 
ectors of the Bank early last Saturday morning to advance on 





sound securities beyond the limit prescribed by the Bank Charter 

Act, promising if they exceeded the law to apply to Parliament 

for an indemnity. In point of fact the law has not been broken, 

but the reserve of notes has been very near indeed to a vanishing 

point. On Wednesday it was only 730,830/., showing a decrease 
in the week of 4,219,495/. Much more than this has been 
advanced to the public on securities and as discount,—as much, 
Mr. Gladstone tells us, as twelve millions sterling in five days,—of 
which more than half has come back again to the Bank as bankers’ 
balances, and the remainder gone to strengthen the position of the 
country banks. In former panics the mere suspension of the 
Act nearly stopped the demand for advances, but in this case it 
was far otherwise. ‘The rather foolish reluctance of the Bank to 
make advances on the best possible security, Government securities, 
has partly aggravated the pressure. Mr. Gladstone said on ‘Thurs- 
day night that no difficulty of this kind was made till Monday,— 
but we believe that there he is in error, the Bank having urged 
holders to sell, rather than ask advances on, Government securities 
on the great day of panic. We believe the theory was that the 
Bank should reserve its resources for the best paper, and not waste 
them in advancing on securities so good that they would sell in 
the open market. But of course no one wanted to press a sale at: 
a considerable sacrifice, and the only effect was, that the doubt 
being once started as to the feasibility of getting advances on 
Government securities at pleasure, a great many more who held 
them pressed for advances upon them than otherwise would have 
done. 

The panic has been dying slowly away during the week, and no 
further very great failures except that of Messrs. Peto and Betts 
for 4,000,000/. have been reported. It is calculated that the 
depreciation in the market value of the property held by ordinary 
investors is at least 130 millions sterling since 1st January last, to 
say nothing of the loss on cotton, &c. It must not be supposed, 
however, that a depreciation in the market value of all sorts of 
securities represents a national loss. Of course it really represents 
only the expectation of loss, which may, or may not, be realized to 
those who have not sold at the depreciated price. ‘To those who 
have, it represents loss, but a corresponding gain to the buyer, 
and therefore no loss to the nation at large. If one-half of the 
nation bought the other half of the nation’s property at half 
price, the nation would be precisely as rich or poor as before. ‘The 
joint property of A and B cannot become less or more, cither by 
A’s feeling inclined to make a less sacrifice to obtain what B 
possesses than he was before, or by his actually obtaining it at a 
less cost than B would have exacted at a former period. It is 
only so far as foreigners now give us less for our securities than 
formerly, that England as a whole is poorer by the panic. 


The Derby, of which a description will be found in another 
column, came off on Wednesday, Lord Lyon winning by a neck. 
The race was remarkable for the fact that the first three horses, 
Lord Lyon, Bribery, and Rustic—what demon presides over the 
baptism of horses ?—were all by one sire, Stockwell. 


A very interesting debate on the Government's ‘Tenure and 
Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill” took place on ‘Thursday 
night, in which there was another duel between Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. J. S. Mill, the latter defeating his able adversary con- 
spicuously on every point, in one of the most telling speeches 
delivered during the present session. The great point at issue is 
whether the tenant should, or should not, have the right to claim 
compensation for improvements made without asking his landlord’s 
consent, if there be no specific written contract between the land- 
lord and tenant excluding this right. Mr. Lowe of course took 
the landlord’s side. ‘This change in the law, he said truly, was a 
concession in the direction of fixity of tenure, of tenant right. 
He was opposed to all such concession, on the English ground that 
the ideas of Irishmen about landed tenure are utterly wild, that 
they are fools enough to be Fenians, and to expect revolution, and 
all sorts of impossible events, and that the ideas of such men 
ought to be broken down by the steady pressure of English 
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notions. ‘To make English and Scotch principles on landed pro- 
perty bend to Irish wishes, when the English and Scotch are so 
infinitely superior to the Jrish, would be sentimental maduess. 


Mr. Mill’srep'y wasvery powerful, beth in substance and in style, 
and asmuch more refined asit was more powerful than Mr. Lowe's 


somewhat coarse cynicism. He pointed out that our English plan 


of vesting the ownership of the land in one class, entrusting its cul- | 


tivation to another class of small capitalists, and keeping the actual 
labourers entirely detached from the soil on the footing of daily 
wages, is the exceptional plan, and that all over Europe and India 
the Irish preference for a labouring class with a direct interest in 
the productiveness of the soil is the rule. The need for this 
change in the Law was the want of that confidence between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, which in England no doubt usually 
exists. ‘There was no proposal to pay the tenant for useless im- 
provements which the landlord could show to be no improvements. 
‘he increased value given to the land by the tenant’s improve- 
ments would have to be estimated by an impartial tribunal, in 
which both parties would feel confidence. The justification of 
granting compensation for such improvements, as the general rule 
of law, went on precisely the same ground as the justification of 
granting to individuals absolute property in land at all,—a justi- 
fication which is always based on the enhanced value imparted to 
land by the occupation, tillage, drainage, &c., of its first owners. 
‘** Let the House,” said Mr. Mill, at the conclusion of his noble 
speech, ‘* give due consideration to the circumstances of Ireland, 
and regard landed property with a respect arising out of the duties 
it fulfilled, and not with a slavish prostration to the mere name.” 


The Spaniards have put in force their threat of bombarding 
Valparaiso. Their Admiral, Mendez Nunez, intended, it would 
seem, to destroy the city and its 100,000 inhabitants suddenly, but 
was warned by the British and Am>rican admirals that this could 
not be permitted. He therefore gave notice of a bombardment, to 
begin on the 31st March, and this also the American Commodore 
vas ready to prevent, if the British Admiral would assist. We give 
this statement as it appears in his own official report, and as 
confirmed by all European residents in Valparaiso, but it is denied 
by Mr. Layard, who on Tuesday night, with his accustomed in- 
difference to courtesy, accused the merchants in Chili of uutruth. 
Admiral Denman refused to go further, although the Americans 
had an iron-clad in the harbour, and according to the Duke of 
Somerset he had alrealy exceeled his instructions. Mendez 
Nunez therefore opened fire at a distance of half a mile, and con- 
tinued it for three hours, destroying the custom house, with its 
bonded warehouses, the town-house, the railway station, some 
streets, and about four millions worth of property belonging to 
neutrals, but only a few lives. The merchants are of course furious, 
an 1a formal complaint of the conduct of Admiral Denman has been 
forwarded to the British Admiralty, by whom, however, he is 
stoutly defended, It appears that the British merchants were 
utterly unable to believe that the town would be bombarded, and 
did not remove their goods. 


The Rinderpest has appeared in Ireland, carried there, it is 
supposed, in the clothes of a droyer, but possibly self-generated. 
The disease broke out on a farm at Drennan, county Down, and 
the infected cattle were immediately killed and the district placed 
under a strict quarantine, no ingress or egress of cattle being per- 
mitted. 
be doubted on the spot whether the disease was not rather the 
‘“‘blood pest”? of France than the true eattle disease. 
appearance of the latter in Ireland, no 
would be a frightful calamity. 


w 
W 


so dependent on its herds, 


The Times calls attention to the extraordinary rise in the revenue 
of the Post Oil 
whole burden of the income-tax. The 
1,500,000/., it increases at the rate of 300,000. a year, and the 
secret of profit has been at last dis This 
establishment of intramural deliveries in all large towns, which cost 
It appears 


ve) 
Ss 


surplus income is already 


sovered,. 


very little and bring in daily iacreasing returns. 
alinost impossible to multiply these stations too fast, and they are 


being rapidly extended throughout the country. The Times seems 


to think there may be a ery for a reduction in the charge for | 


No further cases have been reported, and it appears to | 


The | 


which it believes may one day relieve us of the | 


lies in the | 


have suceeeded at a penny, and the postage charge creates neither 
irritation wor inconvenience. Lord Stanley would do more by 
reducing the checks on money-orders, and perhaps the fees payable 
for them, than by suggesting’a uniform halfpenny postage, 


The intelligence of the weck from Ameriea is unimportant, the 
quarrel between the President and Congress continuing without 
abatement, but with no marked incident. An eort is to be mada 
to pass a Bill over the President's head, greatly limiting his power 
of making appointments ; but it is not likely to pass, as the Senate 

ean already refuse any nomination it disapproves... The Fenians 
are quarrelling among themselves, and accuse O'Mahony and 
Stephens of swindling, while a party of Fenians, headed by one 
Doran Killian, have seized a British schooner at Eastport called the 
Wentworth, and sailed in her for the island of Grand Menan. 
Their idea is to create a quarrel between America and England 
upon the subject of the fisheries, but as the vessel is known, and 
they are in the eye of the law simply pirates, they will be readily 
dealt with. An effort will be made when Stephens arrives to heal 
all differences, but the faction fight has gone too far, and the 
Fenian Brotherhood will probably be dissolved. ‘There is some 
strange disintegrating element in the Irish character which does 
| not seem to exist in any other branch of the Celtic family, 





The second reading of the Redistribution Bill was passed on 
Monday, after a debate in which only Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Cardwell took part. Mr. Disraeli denied, like Mr. Gladstone, that 
| the small boroughs were exceptionally corrupt, and thought that 
their value in introducing young men to Parliament was overrated. 
‘‘ In a free country, and under a popular constitution, such men 
as Pitt, Fox, and Canning will always find a place in Parlia- 
ment.” Te thought their use was to represent the interests not 
connected either with land, or manufactures, or commerce. He 
would enfranchise the new cities, but did not suggest how he 
would obtain the necessary seats,.and objected altogether to the 
scheme for grouping, as increasing expenditure, aggravating 
anomalies, and disintegrating organized communities. Le dis- 
liked the grant of three members to great towns, as increasing 
plurality of voting, which he thought a false principle, every man 
being properly entitled to only one vote, and plea led for grouping 
by throwing unrepresented boroughs into boroughs now returning 
members, as Middlesborough into Stockton-on-Tees. He would 
make the county constituencies strictly representative of agriculture, 
and pleaded for delay, in order that boundaries might be settled 
by the Inclosure Commissioners. The speech fell rather dead on 
the House, and contains from end to end scarcely a sarcasm, ex- 
cept upon the “look” with which Mr. Gladstone accompanied his 
remark that ‘‘ the workmen in county constituencies were flies in 
the pot of ointment.” 








One of the most curious side-points in Mr. Disracli’s speech was 
an elaborate compliment to Lord Halifax. ‘ Ife was perfectly 
master of the business of the great departments of the State, and 
| there were few who had his quickness of perception.” Le also 
praised the late Mr. Hume and the existing Mr. Ayrton, the 
attraction in each case being the sort of incisiveness of mind 
which each of the three possessed. They are all just like clever 
attorneys, and something or other in Mr. Disraeli sympathizes 
iwith the clever attorney, the man who tells you points and 
| enables you to do things, and does not worry you cither with 
morals or appeals to the feelings. Mr. Disraeli is said to be one 
of the kindliest of mankind, but the man who sketched Rigby 
must have a trace in him of the true attorney. The sympathy 
(of hate is not strong caough to account for so perfect a com- 





prehension. 
Sir Robert Peel seems anxious to justify the Government in 
| having got rid of his counsels, by behaving in Parliament as 
‘much like a wild Irishman at Donnybrook fair, and as little like 
an Irish Seeretary, whose duty it is to try to make Ireland 
rational, as possible. Yesterday week, on a fresh discussion of 
Chief Justice Lefroy’s competence to do his work on the bench at 
ninety-two, and the Lord Justice of Appeal Blackburn's com- 
petence for the same sort of duties at eighty-four, Sir Robert Peel 
apparently gave the lie direct to Mr. Maguire, charging him with 
making a statement which he knew to be ‘ perfectly unfounde 1.” 
(The statement appears to have been the reiteration of a rumour 
that there are two insuperable difficulties in Chief Justice Lefroy’s 


! 


postage, but that would, we believe, be a mistake. Nobody thinks of | 
the penny much, and it would be better for the Post Office to sell | 
stamped sheets of letter paper for the penny, ready gummed for | Government without making room for Mr. Whiteside, who de- 
folding, than to reduce the nominal charge. Nothing is gained | fends him, and whom he is supposed to find intolerable, and that 
by lowering charges below the habits of a- people. We question | he cannot resign under a Liberal Government without opening 
if a newspaper has ever succeeded at a halfpenny which would not | the way for a Liberal.) Of course Mr. Maguire rose to order. 


mind about resigning,—that he cannot resign under a Tory 
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aker said Sir Robert Peel was quite unparliamentary, and 
— Sir George Grey was mildly persuasive ; Sir 


logize ; . 
eli curtly declined to withdraw his words ; the Speaker 
became dignified and authoritative ; Sir Robert Peel only put 


on. his hat, like Mr. Bockum Dolffs, when he wishes to silence 
Count Bismarck by suspending a sitting; the Speaker spoke owe 
more with sterner emphasis ; Sir George Grey explained in still 
sweeter tones what expression it was,—Sir Robert Peel knew 
quite as well as he did,—that he was expected to withdraw ; Mr. 
Whiteside offered an enticing suggestion as to what Sir Robert 
Peel might say that he had meant, and then, at last, Sir Robert 
Peel rose and explained, according to Mr. Whiteside's hint, that 
he changed Mr. Maguire uot with falsehood, but with error,— 
aiding, as the House laughed at his reluctant and awkward 
retractation, “ That is really what I said. I have often had 
oceasion to explain what I may have said.” Doubtless—only too 
often, for Sir Robert Peel is one who speaks first and thinks 
afterwards. ‘I am sorry,” he added, with quite a burst of 
reason, “that I rose to speak at all.” And this was the Ex- 
Secretary for Ivish Affairs,—an officer who needs more weight 
and good sense than any other member of the Administration 


except the Prime Minister. 


In Aberdeenshire the Liberals have had their first triumph, 
and a great triumph it is. Mr. Fordyce was returned by a 
majority of no less than 1,087 over Sir J. Elphinstone, 2,175 
yoting for Mr. Fordyce, to 1,088 for Sir J. Elphinstone. Perhaps 
Liberals who are Liberals on ecclesiastical subjects as well as on 
political, will see some reason to regret that Mr. Fordyce’s 
popularity was greatly enhanced by his strong Free Church views. 


Lord Chelmsford’s Sunday Trading Bill, which began by making 
too many exceptions for the Sabbatarian party and putting in too 
many restrictions for the Anti-Sabbatarian party, passed through 
the Committee of the Lords on Tuesday night,—when an amend- 
ment of Lord Houghton’s removing all restrictions on the sale of 
periodicals and newspapers on Sunday was defeated ; an amend- 
ment of Lord Shaftesbury’s limiting the Bill to towns with a popu- 
jation of 10,000, and leaving all smaller places to the operation of 
the present law, was defeated ; and an amendment was carried 
which permitted the delivery of newspapers all day, and their gale 
at any time except during morning service from ten till one o'clock. 
But when the amendments were reported on Thursday Lord Redes- 
dale carried another amendment, prohibiting the opening of any 
shops except those for the sale of medicines between ten and one 
on Sunday, and leaving the old law,—confessedly ineffectual,— 
untouched for other parts of the day. ‘The Bill thus altered was 
abandoned by Lord Chelmsford, and will no doubt be defeated on the 
third reading, and if not, inthe Lower House. Lord Houghton 
amiably assured Lord Chelmsford that, in case his windows were 
broken by an angry mob in consequence of the success of his Bill, 
he was quite sure he would none the more regret his course,—a 
compliment which Lord Chelmsford appeared to regard rather in 
the light of a dangerous hint. ‘The Bill never had any chance 
of passing. But it is better now than ever. If it absolutely 
repealed all the old Sabbatarian statutes, and then simply 


prohibited trading between 10 and 1 on Sunday, it would | 


probably be the best provision we could make. ‘There would 


be enough protection to those who feel the duty of keeping | 


Sunday, and no oppression to any one else. 


Colonel Hobbs, who was so much, and we fear so justly, cen- 
sured for his Jamaica campaign, seems to have been one of those 
excitable men who are probably hardly responsible for their own 
most culpable acts. ‘The censure passed upon him had quite un. 
hinged his mind before he left Jamaica, and he was sent home in 
the Tyne under the care of two orderlies. These, however, he 
managed to elude, sprang into the sea when the vessel was near 
Hayti, and was drowned. It isa sad end toa sad history. The 
fault lies more with those who select carelessly for great responsi- 
bilities men quite unfit to discharge them, than with the latter. 
Colonel Hobbs needed careful guidance, and he was set to guide 
others with insane cries of panic and vengeance dinned hourly into 
his ears. No wonder he inflicted grievous injuries on the negroes, 
and still worse upon himself. 


} 


Mr. Cardwell declines to give any opinion as to whether the 
Jamaica Indemnity Act should be disallowed by the Queen or not, 
till after the evidence received by the Commissioners and appended 
to their report reaches him. We suppose that must mean that to 
disallow the Act is in serious contemplation. It might be right to 
compare very rigidly the opinion of the Commissioners with their 








evidence, if there is reason to refuse the Royal assent to the 


Indemnity Act. There would be scarcely any hesitation, if the 
Commissioners had deliberately exonerated the Jamaica authori- 
ties from all blame. 


Mr. Cardwell has introduced a Bill to enable the Colonial 
Bishops to surrender their letters patent, and so to do away with 
all the ineffectual attempts which appear to have been uninten- 
tionally made by the Crown to establish dioceses in colonies with 
free legislatures of their own. In what position the colonial 
bishops will be after they have surrendered their letters patent we 
do not very clearly understand from Mr. Cardwell’s speech. They 
will be bishops by virtue of their consecration, and we conclude 
bishops quite independent of each other. The Bishop of Cape 
‘Town will have no more power, we suppose, to displace the Bishop 
of Natal after this Act than he has now. But the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society will be able, we suppose, to send out as many new 
bishops to Natal—not to supersede Bishop Colenso, but to compete 
with him—as they please. 


A schoolmaster of Bradford named Blum, a German by birth, 
has been murdered near Liverpool under somewhat peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Ile had been summoned to Liverpool, as is supposed 
from his own statement to his fiancée by a letter from a stranger 
who wished to see him there, and he was found on the 30th April, 
on the rocks near Hoylake, on the Mersey, with his throat cut. 
‘The body had been stripped of all valuables except eight shillings 
in loose silver, a very oll exception. ‘The police seem inclined to 
suspect the brother of the deceased, a sailor name Paul Bloom- 
field, who has been in the Northern service, had been frequently 
assisted by his brother, and is supposed, for unknown reasons, not 
to bear the highest character. When last seen alive, Mr. Blum 
was walking on the sands, apparently expecting some one, as he 
looked repeatedly at his watch, and a theory of suicide started 
during the inquest seems to be disproved by the robbery. 

The governing body of Wadham College, Oxford, have recently 
decided to take such steps with respect to the religious discipline 
of the College as may be requisite to enable persons not being 
members of the Church of England to be admitted to the College, 
and this makes the eighth college in Oxford which has adopted 
this principle. 

The present week's return of the Bank of England shows extra- 
ordinary changes. ‘The decrease in bullion is 832,335/., whilst 
the increase in private securities amounts to 10,099,042/. The cir- 
culation has increased 3,776,600/. Private deposits have improved 
5,105,135/., but the reserve—notes and coin—has declined 4,608,2352. 
The latter is now reduced to 1,202,810/., and the notes alone to 
730,830/., so that as yet the provisions of the Bank Act are un- 
infringed. 


The Bank Directors are now charging 10 per cent. for dis- 
counts. In the open market very little capital can be obtained 
under that rate. 


The return of the Bank of France shows a decrease in the stock 
of bullion of 224,000/. In the circulation there is an increase of 
128,0001, in the bills discounted of 1,420,670/, and in the 
advances of 128,000. 

The purchases of Stock on account of the public having been 
extensive, the Consol market has been somewhat active this week, 
and prices have steadily advanced. On Saturday last Consols for 
money left off at 86} 3. Yesterday they were done at 87} $. 
The unfunded Debt has suffered a severe depression, the latest 
quotations being 15s. to 3s. discount. Italian Stocks have given 
way considerably, but most other foreign bonds have been tolerably 
firm. Banking shares have been steady, on higher terms. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, May 11. Friday, May 18. 
154 oe 17 


Mexican * ee ~~ er . t 
Spauish Passive. on oe ee oo 204 e ave 
Do. Certificates oe oo - . 14 oo lt 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee oe ° 59 oo 62 

* 1802.2 oe oe . 58 o« 59 
United States 5.20's oe oe 654 oe 66 


The leading Railway Securities left off at the annexed qnota- 


tions yesterday and on Friday week :— 
ae 11. nine, eo 1s. 


Groat Eastern ee o o . 
Great Northern .. oe o ee a lat oe 125 
Great Western.. .. ee a eo 8=— en 535 eo 45 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 33 m 4) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe 118} 122 
Londou and Brighton oe o« es « 93 » 95 
Lendon and North-Western oe . .- 116} oe 12) 
London and Se.:h-Western “ os oe 92 an oat 
London, Chatuam,aud Dover se 04 oe 25 ee 23 
Metropolitan os oe +e oe ee 121 oe 137 
Din ws ws oo lel 1L9¢ o« kes 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. - os om 1/7 por Toe, 
Do. fork oe oe ee bd « 1 
South-Eastern 4g) oto wl rr 7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RUMOURED CONGRESS. 


T is difficult to believe, though the Montteur says it, that 
England, France, and Russia are seriously intent on 
reviving the proposal for a Congress. Russia may be, for 
provided the case of Poland is kept out of sight, it is cheaper 
for Russia to influence Europe by her vote than by her sword ; 
and France may be, for the assemblage would be a triumph 
for her Emperor of no mean kind. Events would have 
proved alike his foresight and his moderation. But what in 
the world has England to do with any transaction of the 
kind—with a redistribution of the map according to the 
interests of Continental Sovereigns? The permanent objec- 
tion to such an assemblage is as strong as it was in 1863. 
Either the Congress is to be purely deliberative, in which 
case it will only increase the heartburnings among the nations, 
or it is to be executive, in which case we must move fleets, 
and perhaps armies, to carry out a policy which will not be 
ours, and may perhaps be as opposed to our interests as our 
consciences. When nations are exhausted anything seems 
possible, but no Power which has not fought will surrender 
territory under a paper decree. The “ subjects’ of Congress 
are, it is said, to be limited to Schleswig-Holstein, Venetia, 
and German Reform, and what have we to do with any of 
them? On the first the country has not even an opinion, a 
strong wish to see Prussia punished being neutralized by an 
equally strong desire to see North Germany united and con- 
tent. On the second we have, it is true, an opinion, but it 
is one which can be expressed just as well out of Con- 
gress, and which we certainly should not impose upon 
Austria by force. Upon the third opinion is divided, the balance 
being slightly in favour of dualism, but with the reserve that 
the Germans ought to be suffered to work out their internal 
problem for themselves. If Bavaria objected to absorption, 
as she would, what interest is it of ours to compel her to 
be absorbed, to help to kill Bavarians in order that the 
House of Hapsburg might be stronger than ever? The pro- 
bability is that the Congress would break up in disgust and 
hurry to battle at once, while the alternative would be a peace 
to be secured by changes which can be effected only by the 
sword, and to be guaranteed by pledges which may contain 
the seeds of a dozen wars. Are we, after the experience of 
1815, to sign a new list of perpetual treaties, bind ourselves 
to preserve Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, or Venetia to Italy, 
or to maintain the division of Germany into two? If, when 
the hour arrives, our interests, or honour, or prejudices com- 
pel us to interfere, our liberty of action remains, and to sign 
new treaties is simply to bind ourselves with our eyes open in 
fresh and unnecessary withes. Any project for Federal reform 
in Germany is sure, when gravely considered, to include com- 
pensation to France, and England would find herself face to 
face with that terrible Belgian question with her hands both 
tied. She could not vote in Congress for any cession of 
Belgian soil to France, because that would be a violation of 
good faith, she could not submit quietly to a majority, because 
her own safety might be affected, and she could not withdraw 
without the risk of absolute isolation. 

We sincerely trust that Lord Clarendon has not listened to 
any such proposition to solve insoluble difficulties by conver- 
sation over a table, and we greatly doubt if France is entirely 
sincere in the matter. The one great object of the Emperor 
Napoleon, as years begin to affect him, is to tear up the treaties 
imposed upon France in I815, to tear them upin a way which 
shall be visible to the world. He announced his hostility to 
those treaties in 1850 when accepting the Presidency, he 
repeated the announcement last week at Auxerre, and he 
believes in his heart, perhaps with justice, that could he but 
repeal them, either by negotiation or force, he would seat his 
dynasty firmly in the affections of Frenchmen. Part of them 
he has already repealed. The cession of Savoy and Nice in 1860 
undid the arrangement of 1815 as far as the south-eastern 
frontier of France was concerned, actually carrying her boun- 
dary beyond the limits settled in 1814. Under the treaty of 
that year she was to have had half Savoy; under the agree- 
ment of 1860 she obtained the whole, and Nice besides. It 
is northward that he is looking now, looking, it may be, for 
concessions greater than those made before the dismissal of 
his uncle to Elba. Under the provisions of that treaty 
the French frontier still remained the strongest in Europe, 
either for defence or offence, but the French, even those who 
hated Napoleon, thought themselves hardly dealt with, and 
asked for a line from Nieuport to Spire, which would have 
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completely laid open Belgium and the whole of the countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine. They wanted the line of the 
Rhine, but they would have been content with a frontier: 
which gave them the command of everything not French be- 
tween the Rhine and the sea. The Treaty of 1815 offended 
them still further, for it took away part at least of the pre- 
vious concessions. Landau and the country on the Sarre was 
taken away and divided between Bavaria and Prussia, while 
on the Belgian frontier the line once more made a deep loop 
between Givet and Maubeuge. These scissions of territo, 
were regarded as securities, and besides occupying France for 
three years, the Allies expended part of the money obtained from 
France in constructing fortresses in Piedmont and Belgium. 

This is “ the line traced by the sword of the foeman.” Now 
the Emperor Napoleon III. does not appear to be satisfied with 
a mere restoration of the boundary of 1814. The territory 
he forced out of the hands of King Victor Emanuel extends 
far beyond that boundary. In fact, on the side of Savoy we 
see the old department of Mont Blanc once more. and on the 
Mediterranean the frontier crosses the Var, climbs the Mari- 
time Alps, and thrusts forward a menacing point towards 
Genoa. If, in the coming struggle, the Emperor takes or 
bargains for extensions on the side of the Rhine and the 
Meuse, he may go in one direction beyond Landau and in the 
other beyond Philippeville. He may aim at recovering the 
frontier claimed in 1814—a frontier which starts from Nieu- 
port, includes Tournay, Mons, Namur, Luxemburg, Kaisers 
Lautern, and Spire, on the Rhine. But on the day when he 
gets it, France, now so powerfully seated in Europe, will press 
with an overwhelming weight upon every conterminous country, 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. No Congress could 
or would give him this; but even this immense accession is 
possible were Germany once weary with warfare, and 
each of her two great divisions petitioning him for assist- 
ance. Greatly as a Congress held by his advice and 
under his auspices would increase his prestige, an extended 
frontier would increase it still more, would perhaps enable 
him at last to “crown the edifice,’ assured that France would 
not use her recovered liberty to attack the dynasty which had 
restored her frontier to its “natural limits.’’ The proposal to 
summon a Congress may be merely a theatric device intended 
to prove to Europe how great was the wisdom, how real the 
necessity, of the plan which its rulers in 1863 ventured sum- 
marily to reject. It is certainly made very late, after Austria 
has raised her armies to 800,000 men, after Prussia has dis- 
organized her industries by preparations for war, after Victor 
Emanuel has, by summoning the volunteers and Garibaldi, 
once more appealed to the Revolution, after, in fine, Europe 
has suffered in her finance, her industry, and her comfort, 
more than she would have lost by a brief campaign. The 
populations have caught the war fever, and a Congress which 
did not restore Venetia to Italy, give the Duchies to Prussia, 
and yet compensate Austria for her losses, would be either 
defied by the power whose hopes had been so grievously 
frustrated, or find itself once more obliged to face the Revolu- 
tion. Matters in truth have arrived at a point at which 
compromise is almost impossible, and the nations before 
they can settle down in tranquillity must test their compara- 
tive strength. The views of all the Cabinets directly engaged 
are already known, the wishes of the combatants are patent to 
the whole world, the dangers of the strife are visible to the 
least instructed, the single unknown quantity is the intention 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and he can make this known by 
an address, a pamphlet, a few lines in the Moniteur, just as 
easily as he can sitting in formal Congress. The project seems 
to us unreal, and if it is real, it is none the less objectionable, 
alike for England and the world. For England, because she 
is not ready to fight for an arrangement in which she is 
scarcely interested, and will therefore enter Congress only to 
be powerless; for the world, because the half-settlement a 
Congress would produce would not remove any of the ancient 
heartburnings, but would leave Europe, armed and watchful, 
weighed down with the burden of troops, nervous with the 
sense of insecurity, unable to move lest motion should once 
more bring down the badly constructed building. A sharp 
campaign, which must be short, would be preferable to the 
insecurity now prevailing, and a Congress could only help to 
protract that insecurity. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
i rer is no man, and still less any woman, in England in 
so difficult a position as the Prince of Wales. One 
might almost wish that instead of a Salic law, we could have 
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one limiting the line of succession to the English Throne to 
the eldest heir female of the Royal House, so that the sons 
might become at once Peers of the realm, with such duties as 
it is possible for Peers of the realm to undertake, and that no 
man need hang about society with the sort of shadowy 
r that belongs to the heir of the Crown. All the 
duties of the Crown are tending every day to become more and 
more purely social. The political duties are not very onerous, 
and the less of individual character is thrown into them the 
better probably will the nation be satisfied ; though we do not 
deny that a statesman of strong sense and cool self-denying 
judgment might still effect something useful in the 
osition of an English King. But whatever might be 
made of the political duties of the Crown by a statesman of 
recisely the right temper and judgment, there is no question 
but that there is at least as much risk of a man of strong cha- 
racter and strong political convictions making mischief, as doing 
good in such a place. And discharge his political duties as he 
might, his social duties would still be the most important. 
Unfortunately, too, very few men feel that there is as much 
reality in giving the tone to society as perhaps there really is, 
as certainly to most women there really appears to be. A 
Queen will almost always value the importance and oppor- 
tunities of her social position a great deal more than a King, 
simply because she attaches more meaning to the general spec- 
tacle, the successes, and the reverses, of social intercourse, and 
estimates probably more truly their practical influence on the 
intellectual and moral life of the nation of whose society she 
is the head. In a man, mere social influence and prestige is 
apt to seem hollow, if nota sham. He wearies of the ever- 
lasting forms, believes usually in the value of no action 
which does not lead to a visible and intelligible result, and 
frets at finding himself or thinking himself a lay figure, bound 
to go perpetually and mechanically through an interminable 
series of words and gestures which represent to him little or 
nothing of moment, and give him the feeling of being a tedious 
and pompous plhantasm in a ceremonial dream. No wonder if 
ordinary men in such positions, with energies exhausted by 
pageant that has lost all its novelty, with very little insight 
into the side-play of social life, and as little faith as men usually 
show in the power of mere social ‘ influences ’—that is, in mere 
vibrations given incidentally to certain strings of social sym- 
pathy or antipathy,—begin to think the only realities in their 
life are the physical pleasures and amusements in which they 
solace themselves for their unpalatable State appearances, and 
chafe very much under the ceremonial demands on their time 
which keep them at their appointed places in the puppet 
show, when they wish to be doing, what seems to them 
quite as useful and a great deal less hollow—amusing 
themselves. No doubt a man with strong intellectual 
tastes might squeeze a good deal of interest out of 
the speeches, conversation, convictions, vivacity, and wit of 
the many distinguished men who are necessarily brought 
into close relations with the leader of English society ; but 
then to give other men of superior powers full play involves 
self-forgetfulness; besides, every educated man has not got 
these tastes, and even if he had, would find plenty of occasion 
for tiresome self-denial, if he did his duty to all the society 
around him, before he could avail himself of such moderate 
opportunities of legitimate enjoyment. On the whole, no 
man’s position in this Empire is probably less enviable than 
that of the Prince of Wales. Even in society he is only deputy 
leader, that is, its leader with nearly all the toil and not 
nearly all the tinsel of the position. And asa man he probably 
does not feel,—certainly does not appear to feel,—that there is 
that valuable social power in his position which the Queen has 
always realized and used so well. 
At all events, the general impression is that the Prince of 
Wales is beginning already to be bored with his no doubt 
somewhat monotonous routine of gilded labour. _ It is supposed 
that he feels the enthusiasm of great-dinner assemblies for their 
royal guest and the royal lady whom he represents rather 
tedious than otherwise; that even the brilliant and quite novel 
compliment invented by Sir Francis Grant at the Royal Aca- 
demy the other day, of calling him a first-rate ‘artist’ on account 
of his rides across country after the foxhounds, and a ‘brother of 
the brush’ for his successes in being in at the death, fell almost 
dead upon that weather-beaten surface of his mind on which 
the official compliments are habitually received ;—that he 
thinks the inevitable toast of ‘the Army’ and the inevitable 
uncle who replies to it a growing fatigue ; that the Navy and 
the Duke of Somerset exhaust his spiritual strength ; and that 
when the Church and the Archbishop of Canterbury come 
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upon the scene, he begins to ask himself in his despair 
whether the droning is not part of the laws of nature, and feels 
disposed to solve the doubt by testing how far he can really 
exercise any influence as a free agent on this mechanical 
succession of phenomena which he knows so fatally well, so 
that his request to his Grace to be brief and set him free 
for a cigar, was a sort of frantic attempt to dispel the . 
fatalistic dream that was creeping upon him, and to answer 
the question whether he were really only a royal pheno- 
menon,—not quite so evanescent as he could wish,—or a human 
being with a will. It is also supposed that the Prince's value for 
common-place enjoyments, his eager interest in the approaching 
Ascot races, indeed in all amusements in which he is no longer 
the Prince but a human being, is increasing upon him, and 
rendering him more and more impatient of the tedious State 
duties which he has to discharge. 

We can understand and excuse this feeling of the intoler- 
able weariness of social State, especially in those who feel no 
genius for social life. But still the Prince ought to recollect 
that even if he cannot himself exercise the beneficial influence 
which some men and many women might exercize in his 
place, as heir to the English Crown, there is still something of 
dignity as well as of duty in enduring his position in society 
with fortitude and discharging his duties with diligence, if 
only for the sake of keeping the society of which he is the 
head decorously organized to receive the influence of those 
lower in rank, but more fitted to wield such influence than 
himself. He is the keystone of the arch of English society, 
and if he sets the example of regarding his obligations to it as 
a bore which ought to be got over as cursorily as possible, the 
result would not only be disorganizing to the whole world 
which he affects, but paralyzing to the influence of the lesser 
leaders, who do not regard their obligations in the same light. 
There is, we suppose, a certain amount of stately full-dress speech 
and congratulatory formula which is almost essential to the 
existence of society at all. To ordinary men like the Prince of 
Wales no doubt such full-dress formula of congratulation is a 
stupid routine to be got through; but it is not so with 
many of the eminent men who have to follow him,—who 
did follow him, or would have followed him, had he deigned 
to be followed, on the occasion of the Royal Academy anni- 
versary to which we have referred. Even the formal toasts 
in reply to which they spoke give such men as Lord Derby, 
and Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli the opportunity of saying 
something that itis worth our while to listen to, and that, if 
spoken at the Royal Academy, really encourages the interest 
felt in Art all over England. No doubt the wearisome routine 
of public life tends to make everything that is formal seem a 
matter of course, and so to conceal a great part of the value of 
such formal addresses, from those who deliver and hear them. 
The true social influence of such addresses is perhaps less felt 
at the place at which they are delivered than at any other 
place in the kingdom. To some extent public men are talking 
machines, more useful for the purpose of awakening the minds 
of quiet people in the country to great ideas than for any 
effect they produce at the moment. There are plenty of per- 
sons for instance who would scarcely think of the value of such 
a thing as Art or its study at all, if the men who have mas- 
tered the best mode of giving a certain picturesque or in- 
tellectual interest to every subject’ on which they are com- 
pelled to dilate, did not point it out. It isin this indirect 
way that the great world of English society exercises an indefi- 
nite number of secondary influences on the numberless small 
worlds of English society which feed upon its views. And 
when the Prince of Wales honours such meetings as these 
with his presence, and yet suppresses the greater speakers, he 
does something to extinguish one of an infinite number of 
infinitesimal civilizing influences, which flow from the higher 
levels of English society to the lower. 

This seems a very long homily to preach on so small an 
occasion as an abrupt departure of the Prince from the 
Royal Academy dinner. And of course the particular occa- 
sion is trivial in the extreme. But when it is said every- 
where that the Prince is more and more wearying of his 
social duties as a royal pageant, and devoting himself more 
and more to those pleasures and amusements in which he 
finds more common-place reality and less form, it is worth 
while pointing out that there may be a real duty to discharge, 
and the praise of honest fortitude to win, in being a pageant, 
—-such a pageant at least as is requisite to keep up respect for 
social forms, and to give all possible play to the power of 
men of genius or taste or wisdom. Men have won a battle 
by simply standing still to be shot at, and the steadiness of a 
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leader at his place has often secured a triumph to more bril- 
liant subordinates. It would certainly be a far higher praise 
for the Prince of Wales that, without caring for English society 
or fully understanding even its use, he had discharged his 
wearisome duties as its head faithfully, and so secured their 
full influence to men and women of less high rank who care 
more for it, and understand the secrets of its subtle organi- 





zation better than himself,—than to have felt even the 
most Carlylish contempt for its empty formalities, and there- 
fore neglected its duties. If he cherish disgust for society, 
the chances are that, having no strong intellectual tastes of his 
own, he will devote to very common-place pleasures and self- 
indulgences the effort he spares himself as a prince. His 
father felt keenly how much self-sacrifice was required to dis- 
charge the duties of the first gentleman in the realm. He even | 
spoke of himself calmly as the Queen's private secretary and the | 
tutor of her children. Very much less disinterestedness than | 
that would make the Prince of Wales a very useful man. But 
then he must cease to pity himself because he has to sit out 
toasts and speeches in which he takes little interest, and to 
delay his cigar and his release from the stiff position of royal 
guest till the orthodox routine is complete. 





MR. DISRAELI’S SPEECH. 


HE Tories, it is clear, do not heartily hate the Redistri- 
bution Bill, or Mr. Disraeli’s speech would have been 
one of a different kind. It was very clever, very pungent, 
and very critical, but it was evidently intended rather to give 
the cue for amendments to be moved in Committee than to 
suggest any irremediable defect. He regretted of course, as 
every Tory regrets, the diminution of small boroughs, but he 
did not seriously demand that they should be left unaffected. 
He surrendered the old idea that they enabled able young 
men without land to enter Parliament, and claimed them as 
seats for the unrepresented sections of the Empire, India and 
the colonies, and the professions, but he did not make much 
of his case. No doubt the absence of any sufficient represen- 
tation for the dependencies of the Empire, and for certain 
classes within it, is one of the main defects of our constitu- 
tional system, one which, were it possible, it would be most 
advisable to amend. There is not one able Anglo-Indian in 
the House, for Sir H. Rawlinson is rather an Asiatic diploma- 
tist, not one representative of popular feeling in the Australian 
colonies, not one Churchman in the clerical sense, but two 
English Catholics, and not one practising member of the medi- 
cal profession. There are many interests and some valuable 
branches of thought;—for instance, the scientific world,—which 
have scarcely a hearing, but then that is the fault of the little 
as much as of the great boroughs. They do not send the men 
Mr. Disraeli says it is their function to send. On the con- 
trary, the great towns send men like Mr. Mill and Mr. Faweett, 
while Totnes and the like show an increasing tendency towards 
plutocrats, millionaires, railway directors, contractors, and 
agents for ‘‘interests,” a class of whom we have very much 
too many. The nominee boroughs are a little better, because 
a great landlord can hardly obtain influence more easily than 
by selecting some rising or risen politician, and finding him a 
seat which, of all others, is least expensive, least uncertain, 
and least exposed to annoyance from constituents. Many 
politicians of mark have been seated for small boroughs, but 
very few men indeed who can be said to represent the excep- 
tional or, so to speak, the “off” interests of the Empire. 
They are much more likely to get in for very great consti- 
tuencies, in which it is so difficult for a candidate to make 
himself known that ‘reputation’ has almost an unjust 
weight. It is well known that no candidate would have had 
a chance in Marylebone against Sir John Lawrence, and any 
man who has done anything visible to his countrymen finds 
a great city the easiest seat to obtain. Even, however, if | 
nominee boroughs were of more use than they are, they offend 
the political sense of the country too deeply to be defended. 
The member for Calne, or Ripon, or Richmond, or for that 
matter Sutherlandshire, represents an individual, not a consti- 
tuency, and the representation of individuals is no part of 
the national polity. If new means of admission are really 
wanted, it would be far better to let the House itself fill up 
the gaps in its own qualifications by electing the needful nota- 
bilities, without the intervention of any other constituency 
at all. 
Nor was Mr. Disraeli very effective in his objection to the 
device of grouping. To say it is new is nothing, for it has 
been tried in Scotland and Wales, and has proved extremely | 








effective, and to object to the “ magical” number, 8,000, held 
under the Bill to be essential to a separate borough, is almost 
nonsense. That number may be a bad one, and we should 
have preferred 10,000, but some number must be selected 
unless the Cabinet is to pick and choose, and he taunted at 
every turn with unfairness or favouritism. Any number would 
equally have been denounced as “magical,” more especially if jt 
had happened to cover many Tory seats. Mr. Disraeli was a 
little more serious when he suggested a union of rather large 
boroughs, as, for instance, Middlesborough and Stockton, into 
very great boroughs, but then his.earnestness had too much 
subtlety in it. He wanted, as he indeed confessed, to make 
the counties purely agricultural. ‘“ You should maintain the 
distinctive character of the county constitutencies. If that be 
true, which was said by a great master of politics— It is wise 
that the energy and enterprise of the cities should be tempered 
by the repose and steadfastness of the country’—if that be true, 
it is the interest of every one in this House—except we have 
some few eccentric persons among us—that we should, if 
possible, make the character of the county constituencies really 
what it appears to be. Unquestionably one of the means by 
which the character of the county constituencies is so per- 
verted is this—that in the counties there are a great number 
of cities or towns which have distinctive interests of their 
own, and which ought to be represented, but are not repre- 
sented. There can be no doubt that these towns very much 
change the character which otherwise would be peculiar to the 
constituencies of the counties ; but if you were to group on the 
system which I have pointed out, you might do much to get rid 
of that perversion of the character of the county constituen- 
cies.” That has been done already to far too great an extent. 
Members for Bucks may not like to acknowledge it, but there 
are human beings in English counties who are not squires, 
even some who are not connected with land, and have interests 
very different from those alike of the tenants and the 
squirearchy. Under a qualification of 14/. or 20/. they will 
have their fair share of influence on representation, but if the 
counties were gutted of boroughs they would have none at 
all. The Government, we admit, might have been a little 
timid, might have thrown at least one new town in to solidify 
each group. Chelmsford, plus Harwich, plus Maldon, would 
have been a much better constituency than Maldon and 
Harwich alone, and in the South particularly the groups will 
want a little richness of blood. That is no reason for 
bracketing towns simply to relieve the county register of 
some of its best votes, or for so throwing the unrepresented 
towns into seats already existing that they shall merely 
diminish the power of the ancient boroughs and acquire no 
new power of their own. Under the Bill the counties lose 
nothing which they already possess, and even Mr. Disraeli 
would scarcely assert that the squirearchical element in the 
House is not sufficiently strong. He has been in it during game- 
law debates, and he listened with, we suspect, a faint trace of 
inward sarcasm to the debate on the Bill for paying out of 
county rates the losses of cattle-breeders. The counties get 
thirty more votes, and they really must be content, without 
eliminating from the register everybody whose talk is of some- 
thing else than fat kine. 

For the rest, the whole speech was a plea for delay, with 
a passing hint at compromise. Mr. Disraeli did not even 
affect to say that he had a preferential plan for fixing boun- 
daries, or that he greatly objected to the municipal limit. He 
only wanted more time, more statistics, more blue books, the 
eloquent plea culminating in this extraordinary list of require- 
ments. ‘Let Mr. Gladstone, recognizing the unfortunate admis- 
sions which the Government made under the mistaken views 
which they adopted with reference to the county constituen- 
cies, give immediate orders that the most ample information 
should be acquired as to the share which the working classes 
of this country possess in the county franchise ; let him direct 
that such information should be provided with care and dis- 
crimination. I think such inquiries may be trusted with 
safety and security to those persons who have provided us with 
the information we now have relating to boroughs, and which 
I believe to be imperfect merely on account of the hurried 
manner in which it was produced. Let the right hon. gentle- 
man, then, to-morrow, after consultation with his colleagues, 
give orders that sub-commissioners, acting under the Enclo- 
sure Commissioners, should visit allthe Parliamentary boroughs 
of England, and examine and report upon their boundaries.” 
And when those little tasks are completed, say in five years, 
then if Mr. Gladstone will surrender all the points of his 
schemes, abandon his groups, raise the suffrage to 81/., 
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cut out the leaseholders’ votes, and take all the boroughs | At last events which have oceurred during the past twelve 
out of the counties, Mr. Disraeli will consider whether he months have necessitated a public exposure of the incapacity 
shall resist the measure or not. Well, we can suggest a course and obstinacy in high place. Two Irish members, Mr, 
a little simpler than that, and this is to leave the boundaries Bryan and Mr. Maguire, have brought the matter before the 
altogether alone. The present limits are perfectly well known, House of Commons. T hey support their allegations not only 
and will do very well until we have time to define them more by vague statements of public discontent, but by reference to 
yerfectly, and the Government can, without much loss, suffer individual facts, which the Attorney-General for Ireland 
that Bill to be withdrawn. The main argument for delay will reluctantly attested of his own personal knowledge. These 
then be taken away, and Mr. Disraeli forced to decide whether facts, fatal to the judicial character of Chief Justice Lefroy, 
he does really object to a Bill which does more for counties Mr. Whiteside, bearing no alice, it must be owned, and faith- 
than boroughs, or whether his single object be not to keep ful to his party ties, feebly endeavoured to explain away. 








workmen out of the Constitution. 
that if the Government emasculated their Bill by raising the 
suffrage to 8/. it would pass without a division, and that all 
this criticism is intended solely to secure that end. It will, 
we trust, fail, if only for this reason, that there are limits to 
the human capacity of exnu?, and that the debates, leaders, 
and papers on Reform have very nearly passed thei. 





CHIEF JUSTICE LEFROY. ° | 

HE English system of Parliamentary government by party, 

along with its numerous advantages, has’ some counter- 
vailing defects. Among these we may certainly reckon the 
danger that questions seriously affecting the social well-being 
of the community, and without any political significance, may 
be made the battle-ground of contending Ministries and Oppo- 
sitions. Against this risk it is impossible practically to guard. 
We have only to trust to the good sense and good feeling of 
the Legislature; and, on the whole, we have not much reason 
to complain that our confidence is misplaced. Occasionally, 
however, the restraints of duty are incapable of checking the 
instinets of party animosities. Considerations of public in- 
terest, of justice, and honour are for the time abjured; a 
“free fight” ensues, and when all is over, and passions have | 
cooled down, the combatants too often find to their sorrow | 
that the sole result of their antagonism has been a serious 
national detrimert. It must be admitted that some of the 
Conservatives are most flagrantly addicted to this vice of | 
debate. Mr. Whiteside, for instance, views every measure of | 
which Liberals have been the originators as a bull looks at a 
red rag,—he shuts his eyes and lowers his horns, and charges 
slap at the object of his disgust. When personal considera- 
tions or interests are added to party dislikes, and when the | 
subjeet of contention is an Irish one, we can readily picture to | 
ourselves the hurlyburly. And a hinlyburly it was a few | 
nights ago, when it was proposed by some Irish Liberal mem- | 
bers to elicit from the Government an expression. of opinion 
will regard to the present condition of the Irish Bench. 

The present chief of the Irish Common Law Bench is the | 
Right Hon, T. Lefroy, who was born in 1774, and called to 
the Bar in 1797. He is thus ninety-two years of age, and 
though he has for a very long period been qualified to receive 
his pension, he continues by choice to discharge the duties of 
his oflice. During the past ten years at least the manifest | 
failure of lis powers has been the subject of general criticism, 
In 1856 his case was brought under the notice of the House 
of Commons by Sir John V. Shelley, and he was then spoken 
of as a man who had once been distinguished by learning, 
eloquence, and an acute intellect, but whom age—he was then 
eighty-two—had utterly prostrated. In Ireland at that time 
it was understood that there was a very intelligible reason for 
the Chief Justice’s retention of place. He was a Tory, and 
he was naturally anxious that he should be able to place 
at the disposal of his own party, and not at his oppo- | 


| 





nents’, the highest judicial position in the gift of the | 
Crown. But in 1858 a brief gleam of posterity shone upon 

the Tory party. Lord Derby came into power, and, as is well 

known, one of the first acts of patronage which he expected to | 
be able to exercise was the bestowal of the Chief Justiceship. 
But the aged occupant remained immovable. No inducements 
could prevail upon him to resign. It was said that his mind, 
enfeebled with years, was influenced by a settled and inexpli- 
cable dislike of his anticipated successor, the ablest advocate 
among Irish Conservative lawyers, and who, both from his posi- 
tion at the Bar and his lengthened Parliamentary service, had 
merited the highest promotion. Before persuasion had time 
to work any change in the obstinate old man the Tories 
resigned, and Lord Palmerston’s Administration took a 
new and long lease of power. Eight years passed, and day 
by day the powers of the Chief Justice became more impaired, 
The scandals arising from his mental defects grew more flag- 
rant and frequent, and the murmurs of the public more loud. 


We believe it is the latter, | His defence smacked much of that roaring Visi Prius style 
| which is, or used to be, popular with Irish juries. 


The same 
tricks were played with the evidence, the same imputation of 
motives to opponents was conspicuous. But this species of 
dialectic does not suit the House of Commons. The grave 
and particular evidence of the Attorney-General as to facts 
which he had himself witnessed is not confuted by its being 
politely termed ‘‘a miserable cavil,” and the rebuke which 
the Irish Solicitor-General very severely administered to Mr. 
Whiteside for his unjustifiable omission of an important 
clause in a letter which was read by him was applauded by 
the House. The charges advanced so specifically against the 
Shief Justice may be regarded as fully proved, and entirely 
justify the Government in the implied menace that unless a 
quiet settlement of the question be arrived at by the resigna- 
tion of the venerable subject of debate, the extreme step of 
a Parliamentary address praying for his removal will be 
resorted to. 

Judges, in common with annuitants, rich bachelor uncles, 
and maiden aunts, and the like, appear often to have all their 
energies renewed with their elevation. One would be inclined 
to suppose that the incessant and unhealthy toil of a lawyer 
in large practice, conjoined in many cases with unwearying 
political service, cannot leave a man of middle or advanced age 
very well prepared for the arduous duties of the Bench. Facts, 
however, would seem to lead to an opposite conclusion, We 
can point to no profession in which the powers of the most 
successful workers have been as a rule preserved so long un- 
diminished. Whether we look to the great judges of the last cen- 
tury and of still earlier periods, as we find their stories told in 
Mr. Foss’s interesting work, we find that the greatest of them 
were men who lived far beyond the ordinary term of human life. 
It is true that in most cases these men ceased to perform their 
judicial services for some considerable time before their deaths, 
and that therefore their cases do not, properly speaking, fur- 
nish Chief Justice Lefroy with a precedent for his obstinate 
and unreasonable grasp of place at the age of ninety-two. 
Certainly it was never contemplated, when a most just con- 
stitutional reform deprived the Crown of its arbitrary power 
of appointing and removing the judges, and fixed their tenure 
of place quamdiu se bene gesserint, that the inevitable inea- 
pacity of extreme old age should be permitted to hamper the 
administration and bring the Courts of law into contempt. For 
it must be that the pitiful sight of an infirm old man, feebly 
faltering out at the dictation of another the words of a solemn 
sentence which he could not read correctly, or affirming with 
a gasp of relief an important judgment which he was utterly 


‘incompetent to comprehend the bearings of, renders that 


justice which is supposed to be dealt out impartially between 
man and man an object of public scorn and ridicule. The 
first essential of justice is competence on the part of the judge 
to understand the facts and to apply the principles of the law 
to those facts. Otherwise there must be a default of justice. 


| No sophistry can get over this, and as regards English law, a 
default of justice is not confined in its bad effect to the 


individual instance in which it has originated. Case-made 
law acts upon our social scheme as directly as any statutory 
enactments, and thus an evil precedent, strengthened by a 
judicial affirmation, is doubly dangerous. The case against 
Chief Justice Lefroy rests not only upon the very obvious 
conclusion that a man of ninety-two years of age cannot be 
equal to the laborious duties of a judge, but upon facts which 
can neither be denied nor evaded. It will not avail to say, as 
Mr. Lefroy has said, in defence of his father, and as other 
Tories have repeated, that many great men have displayed 
eminent powers at an advanced age, or to cite the names of 
Lord Mansfield in the last century, of Lord Lyndhurst and 
Lord Tenterden in this. We cannot argue from these parti- 
culars to the general conclusion that all judges of eighty or 
ninety are likely to remain clear-headed as ever, nor is it 
likely, if we take the trouble to consider the mental calibre of 


‘our octogenarian acquaintance, that we should choose them 
7 
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as the ablest portion of the community for purposes of arbi- 
tration or advice. It must also be borne in mind that Chief 
Justice Lefroy far exceeds in age any of those illustrious men 
whose cases were quoted to support his, and that the inter- 
mittent business of the House of Lords’ appeals tax the bodily 
and mental energies very slightly in comparison with the 
painful stretch of attention which the presidency of the 
Queen’s Bench entails. 

Viewing the case as the very first in which a serious at- 
tempt on the part of Parliament to remove a judge for in- 
capacity has been resorted to or even contemplated, we deeply 
regret that Mr. Whiteside and his followers should have 
chosen to make it a party question. Surely Conservatives, no 
less than Liberals, are most intimately concerned in the main- 
tenance not merely of the purity, but also of the dignity, of 
the Bench. We cannot conceive a more pernicious state of 
things than would be encouraged by the belief that, no matter 
how incapable or unfit for his high office a judge may be, he 
will be stoutly championed in his retention of place by his 
party. The obstinacy of dullness, or caprice, or even worse 
motives may then securely defy all check, and the independ- 
ence of judges, useful only as a means to secure untainted 
justice, may prove fatal to that end which it was intended to 
serve. We are glad to see that Sir Hugh Cairns, agreeing 
with the Government in this point, is in favour of fixing a 
maximum of age for all judges on the Bench. The limit 
might be seventy-five or eighty, as might on consideration 
seem most convenient, but it should be invariable. The ad- 
vantages of adopting such a rule are very plain, and the ob- 
jections which have been raised to it by Sir George Bowyer 
and others appear singularly futile. In the very rare instances 
in which a judge survives the limit with undiminished mental 
powers, there is a field of labour eminently fitted for such men. 
The Appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords has long been 
far too weak in the number of the law lords, and perhaps no bet- 
ter method of strengthening it could beadopted than by promot- 
ing to that House the judges who have passed the limit. The 
work would be light enough, and at all events the scandal of 
entrusting important issues to one incapable old man would 
be effectually avoided. It is probable that the unpleasant 
and injurious exposure which the pertinacity of Chief Justice 
Lefroy has occasioned, will compel Parliament to consider 
seriously the question of imposing some such limitation as we 
have mentioned ; we trust it will meet with no factious oppo- 
sition. The present unseemly contest has, we fear, done 
mischief by degrading the character of the Irish Bench, but 
it is a serviceable warning, It behoves us to see that the 
occasion of such a contest shall never again arise. 





THE BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


HE question before Admiral Denman at Valparaiso was 
rather a moral than a political one, and a more difficult 
question was probably never raised. It is not necessary to 
the matter to talk the sentimental nonsense into which we 
regret to say a majority of English journals appear to have 
been betrayed by their just indignation. Granting that Spain 
was at war with Chili, and that she had just cause of war, 
an assertion neyer yet either proved or disproved to the satis- 
faction of any reasonable bystander, the facts remained the 
same. The Spanish Admiral proposed, as a measure of ven- 
geance, to destroy a very rich and very defenceless town, a 
place which though nominally Chilian was really a bonded 
warehouse of vast extent, maintained by the maritime States 
for the convenience of trade with one portion of South 
America. It was certain that such destruction was in practice, 
though not in form, an outrage on civilization, would cer- 
tainly cause a great loss of property, probably a great slaughter 
of human beings, and would in no degree tend to accelerate 
the submission of Chili. The property threatened was not 
Chilian, the lives threatened were of no exceptional value to 
Chili. The property was British, American, and French; the 
lives, a few porters excepted, were those of strangers; Val- 
paraiso has not even that imaginative importance which 
always attaches to a capital,—which attached, for example, 
to Naples when Naples was the centre of the dominion of 
the Two Sicilies. The city is a mere port, a very rich port, 
for Chili, but bearing no more relation to her organization 
than Liverpool, Bristol, or Glasgow bears to that of Great 
Britain. The destruction was an act of spite, not war, 
and it was possible for the British Admiral to prevent 
it. Mr. Layard professed to doubt this, but Mr. Layard 
would say anything which seemed an effective argument, 


eee) 
and we confess we have upon this point scarcely any 
doubt. A great many wild assertions were made in the 
debate, but the despatch of the American Commodore has bay 
published, and he affirms distinctly that had Admiral Denman 
consented to aid him, they would have decided to lay their 
ships between the Spanish Admiral and the town. If they had 
been laid, we do not believe a single shot would have heay 
fired. Spain might have declared war. Spain might have 
| appealed to Europe against maritime tyranny after a fashion 
which would have been diplomatically most unpleasant. But 
there is no Admiral of any State, or combination of States, 
who, without orders specifically addressed to that special con. 
tingency, would fire into a combined English and American 
squadron, for this very simple reason. There is on earth no 
State, and no possible combination of States, whose marine 
would be in existence three months after the Anglo-Saxon 
Federation had resolved that it should cease to exist. The 
alliance of England and America is the one alliance which the 
maritime world is incompetent to resist, and we do not belieye, 
let Mr. Layard make any assertions he pleases, that the Spanish 
Admiral, specially chosen because he is not a monomaniac, 
would have run a risk so unspeakably great for a gratification 
so infinitesimal. He says the Spaniards could have destroyed 
the combined squadrons. Grant it, though Commodore Rodgers 
distinctly refutes him, and how many days would have elapsed 
ere San Francisco would have witnessed the sale of the 
Spanish fleet by auction to the highest bidder, the purchaser 
obtaining a title which earth combined could not have inter- 
fered with ? Admiral Denman knew well that he could prevent 
a terrible outrage against civilization by a mere consent, and 
had to overcome temptations of all others the most effective 
with a British Admiral. It would have been a proud moment 
for him, a moment such as rarely occurs in a man’s life, when 
his flag rose between an armed fleet and its victims, a power- 
less barrier through which no power on earth dare break, 
when his bare fiat could protect a State, when his risk of his 
own commission could preserve a great community with 
which he was personally acquainted from the horrors of the 
worst form of war. 

Admiral Denman resisted those temptations, and, to our 
minds, showed more true daring and generosity than if he 
had run in a half-armed vessel between the shells and Val- 
paraiso. There is one danger greater even than a failure in 
the national spirit, and that is a failure in the national sense 
of discipline; one evil worse than torpidity, and that is a 
tendency to anarchy. Admiral Denman had his orders, clear 
and peremptory, and had Valparaiso been Liverpool, a British 
port filled with British inhabitants, his peremptory moral duty 
was to obey those orders. There is no suffering possible in 
any isolated case comparable with the suffering which must 
arise if British Generals and Admirals, wielding, as they do, 
the tremendous power of the Empire, or, to speak literally, 
capable, as they are, of committing the power of that Empire 
to a special line of action, were to act upon their own dis- 
cretion. The world would never be at peace, England never 
without war, statesmanship a pretence, policy a phrase. We are 
all very peaceful of course, este Mr. Layard and the Star, and 
all guided by abstract reason and the eternal justice of things, 
but we just ask any sane Englishman how long, supposing 
Admiral Denman to have been sunk, righteously or un- 
righteously, the Ministry which did not avenge him would 
continue to exist ? Every British officer, if he only comman | 
a lorcha with the British flag at the mast-head, is clothe. 
wisely or unwisely has nothing to do with the question, with 
the power of the British people, and is therefore in the right 
when he refuses to act without the national consent express»1 
through his general or explicit instructions. In this case, 
Admiral Denman had the latter, and the sole basis for argu- 
‘ment therefore is whether the Government were right in 
| issuing them. His honour is not in question, or the flag, or 
| the position of Great Britain, nothing except the wisdom of 
‘the Cabinet. On the whole, they were, we think, though we 
think it with some bitterness, wise. Kagosima, though the 
| Japanese business was not so bad, the Straits being splendidly 
' defended, lies too heavy on our souls to allow Englishmen to 

use the moral argument. If we had a right to burn a mighty 
‘city in order to compel its feudal lord to let us make a profit 
! out of his subjects, Spain had a right to burn Valparaiso to 
| compel its legal owners to make atonement to her offended 
| pride. As for expediency, the only expediency was quies- 
;eence. Spain, had we fired a shot, must have declared war, 
and we have no earthly interest in making war on Spain. 
| Spain has not attacked us. There is nothing to get, not 
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even honour. We do not want Cuba; we can buy the 
Philippines, should we ever decide on an aggressive policy in 
China, at a week’s notice, and have absolutely no reason, just 
or unjust, for wishing the destruction of the Spanish fleet. 
Nobody knows what view Napoleon would have taken of the 
transaction, what concessions Spain might have made for his 
aid, how we might have been hampered by American aggran- 
dizement in the West Indies, how soon our support of Chili | 
might have transformed itself into a joint protectorate with | 
Mr. Johnson of South America. If we are to risk any of those 
things, it must be in pursuance of a policy, and failing such 
policy, the only course to pursue was to order the local repre- 
sentative to maintain a neutrality not to be shaken at all 
events by any danger to property. Late Admiral Denman did 
rotect. He stretched his orders, with generous temerity, so 
far as to inform the Spanish Admiral that there must be no 
sudden bombardment, no wanton destruction of human life, | 
and of course the Spanish Admiral yielded, as he would have 
done had the prohibition been complete. Time was granted 
for the people to remove, and for British property to be carried | 
away, if its owners chose. They did not choose, and their 
refusal, wild as it seems to London insurers, is, we confess, to | 
us perfectly intelligible. Worthy merchants on ‘Change fail | 
very often to comprehend the almost inconceivable haughtiness 
of the Anglo-Saxon abroad. Fire into Britishand American store- | 
houses, with British and American ships lying in the harbour !— | 
the threat was simply inconceivable, and the merchants did not | 
remove their goods. Somehow or other, after the diplomacy | 
was all done, a British or American cockle-shell of some sort | 
would steam across the line of fire, and the fire of course would | 
not come, as happened only a year ago at Callao. A British | 
merchant is not going 





to bear the expense of porteragato | 
remove goods, and the humiliation of being ordered to do it, | 
while there is a British gunboat in sight,—a very imprudent 
feeling, only we have assumed the control of half the maritime 
cities of the world that way, and no other. So the property | 
was destroyed, and a dozen firms in London are wondering 
how they can make up the loss in less than twelve months, 
and the member for Southwark is called upon to explain this 
“horrible destruction of property,” not, be it observed, this 
“lamentable destruction "—we keep that word for the loss of 
inferior things, such as human lives. The burning of cocoa 
is horrible, of Japanese regrettable. Of course the member 
for Southwark made a mess of his explanation. Te had a clear 
case, but there is a latent dislike of weakness in Mr. Layard 
which always betrays him into a certain brutality of expres- 
sion. He condemned the bombardment of course, having 
defended that of Kagosima warmly, but then he condemned 
also the alliance of Chili with Peru, which is as natural and right 
as that of England with France in the Crimean war, and 
actually spoke of the capture of the Covadonga as if it had 
been an insolence, expecting the Chilians apparently to avoid 
taking Spanish ships lest they should give offence to Spain. 
There was gross want of taste, too, and something more than 
taste, in so brutally giving the lie to a body of English mer- 
chants, all on the spot, all maddened not only by losses, but 
by what they deem the dishonour of the flag to protect which 
they would have borne the losses without a word, and all 
writing, we have not a doubt, in sincere faith as to their 
view of facts. A worse explanation was never offered, but 
we must not allow the defects of an official exponent to 
blind us to the true character of the policy he expounds. 
Admiral Denman obeyed orders in refusing to defend Val- 
paraiso, and so far as we can judge those orders were wise. 








THE PANIC AND THE PUBLIC. 

HE panic in the City is over, and people who last week looked 
suspiciously white about the lips are this week lecturing one 
another very comfortably for having shown so much fear. 
Certainly the excitement displayed throughout the country on the 
11th and three following days formed an odd contrast to the 
apathy exhibited upon almost every political question, but the 
lecturing is for all that just a little unreasonable. It is very diffi- 
cult to be very brave about one’s banker’s balance, and it really | 
seemed for twelve hours as if nobody would retain one, that we | 
must all descend, temporarily at least, to a state of barter. It is 
all very well to say that trade was sound, that there was no reason 
for apprehension, and that it was a moral duty in the absence of 
evidence to stand by one’s banker firmly, and it is all quite true ; 
but how if the banker does not stand by himself? Panics begin 
generally among the multitude and spread upwards like smoke, 
but this one began in the upper regions and spread downward like 








a shower. ‘The failure of Messrs. Overend and Gurney did not 
directly affect the mass of the public at all. It affected the 
bankers, who feared lest they should not get cash quickly for the 
securities in their hands, and therefore while rushing to the Bank 
of England for aid refused it to their own customers. To such a pitch 
did the fright rise, not among the public, but among the initiated, 
the very créme de la créme of the City coterie, that for a few 
hours advances could not be obtained on Consols, and money 
would have been refused on the security of uncoined gold. Of 
course that state of affairs frightened ordinary depositors. If it 
had lasted three days longer every bank in London, three or four 
excepted, must have suspended payment, and suspension is just 
as bad for the public, or at all events just as annoying, as actual 
failure. So perfect is now the system of economizing specie, that 
five-sixths of the wage-payers in London are absolutely dependent 
on their cheque-books for the means of carrying on their daily 
transactions. They keep nothing in their houses, and rely 
on the bank just as completely for the weck’s resources 
as on their tills for the day’s change. One may be 
worth thousands, and if the bank doors are closed be unable 
to pay for a cab. Eatables might, we suppose, be got, but 
how pay wages? ‘The wage-receivers want cash, and cannot wait, 
and there is scarcely a tradesman in London above the lowest to 
whom a weeck’s inability to get cash would not have suggested the 
end of the world. How was he to know he would get it? Nothing 
is so little known to the average depositor, the man who uses as 
well as spends his money, as the real position of the bank in 
which he deposits his funds, and in this instance even knowledge 
was of exceedingly little help. A bank might be worth forty 
shillings in the pound, or have behind it half the wealth of the 
kingdom, and still if Consols could not be pledged might be unable 
to pay a series of small drafts. Cash reserves have for years been 
dwindling down to comparatively very small sums. ‘To use every 
available pound increases the dividend so pleasantly, and on 
ordinary occasions it is so easy to get advances. ‘The very per- 
fection of business arrangements, by diminishing the need for re- 
serves, for keeping, in humble parlance, the old stocking full, ex- 
asperates every panic, just as the perfection of new machinery 
makes even dust an obstacle to its working. It was just as likely 
that the richest would stop as that the poorest would, and stop- 
ping, even for a week, meant to average depositors ruin. Each 
man looked of course first to himself, then to the number of house- 
holds dependent on him, and strove to put himself and them 
beyond the possibility of harm. His demand, he thought, could 
not injure his banker, an] after all was he not merely reclaiming 
his own? So far from wondering at the crush in Lombard Street, 
our only wonder is that every bank entrance in London was not 
besieged by the smaller depositors, and a ruin accomplished com- 
pared with which the actual calamity was a trife. Our wonder 
is the greater because the fright, which spread downward 
from the bankers, was aggravated by the most extraordi- 
nary multiplicity of slanders, whispers, suspicions, and in some 
cases direct and formal announcements. A traveller on 
Saturday evening walked into the coffee-room of a Paris 
hotel, which, as it chanced, was full of Indians, and an- 
nouncel that a well known Inlian bank had failed. They 
were just closing, he said, as he left London, and he had hada 
telegram since. ‘That meant ruin, as it happened, to people in 
the room, and the statement was very quickly inquired into and 
refuted through the wi but the same kind of thing, in a less 
pronounced form, went on everywhere. What is an average de- 
positor to do when told by people *‘who know the City, Sir,” 
that ** Bullion and Co, will go yet, rich as they are,” and that he 
will have nowhere to turn to for cash on Monday morning ? Cash 
is food to him, and you might almost as well ask him to sleep in 
a bed from which a patient with small-pox has just been carried, 
as ask him to wait patiently and risk his precious deposit. He 
has no means whatever of judging how matters really stand, and 
as for showing nerve, he prides himself upon his pecuniary 
timidity, and if he hears that his neighbour has brought all his 
cash home to keep in a chest without hinges remarks, ‘ Safe 
man that, Sir!’ and does business with him more complacently 
than ever. ‘The want of money is dreaded now quite as much as 
the plague was in old times, and most tradesmen especially would 
greatly prefer a week of fever to a week of search for the means to 
pay their daily dues. The confidence shown in sound banks 
under such circumstances, the confidence felt, for example, in the 
London aud Westminster, strikes us as a marvellous instance of 
the instinct which in some matters protects ordinary people from 
the consequences of their own ignorance. The City men 
knew well enough why such banks should stand, but it is 
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may be doubted whether our national repugnance to describe 


the mass whose rush is on such occasions so formidable, 
I’ 
things exactly as they are tends to promote or discourage 
tJ 


and they did not know. Half of them could not have given 

an idea in words of their reasons for tranquillity, but they 

smelt safety somehow, and were tranquil, or the panic would have a eea 

produced five times the ruin it did. As it was, it affected a mar- | ig 4H ” a ‘Guy ~— certainly more outspoken than we 

vellously large circle. Scarccly anybody with money escaped ty my ae yd “ conteiaty wae moral. On the whole, we 

scot free, losing either through the fall in the value of securities wes y--pastteipt. ae ie would be « whit the purer, but the 

or the immense rate of discount, which, as we write, is twelve | CMT@"Ys of a bhgar wae photograph in words the Hay- 

per cent. on Consols with a broad margin, or the delay of pay- = - “ is at night, or to paint a Derby Day in realistic 

ments, or some one of the thousand ramifications of the effects of ——e There are a good many things in this world about 

the panic. The aggregate of loss, in many instances nominal, ee — - ee aye ma better ; and we are 

but still just as much felt by the imagination, must have been er ha ~Aaad rea bee Saige Me esi ' or grape as M. 

enormous, more, we fancy, than the 120,000,000. at which it was the on ae om a res : “ - " agen Page tng published m 

any respectable English paper. But still, though 

| it is all very well not to allude to certain subjects, it is foolish to 
|} assume their non-existence; and the fictions which are based on 





estimated by some City writers, so great that for once the fate of 
those worst off almost escaped commiseration. These are the share- 
holders in the concerns which have gone. Somehow the writers 





on money always sympathize first with depositors, and mention 
with a sort of glee that Paper and Co. will pay twenty shillings 
in the pound, but that satisfactory dividend is only obtained F 


calls which involve in many cases total ruin. A country clergy- 
man with two thousand pounds thinks himself very shrewd when 
he puts onein Indian Consols and buys with the other fifty shares, 
at 20/. each, ina “limited” company. If it goes, he thinks he 
still has the Indian thousand, and if it does not, the high dividend 
on one-half will give hiin an average ten per cent. all round. That 
is very comfortable, and he never reflects that the “ limit” is that 
of the nominal, not of the paid-up capital, that the latter is only 
one-fifth perhaps of the former, and that he may be liable therefore 
for 80/. on each of his fifty shares, which is for his means exactly 
equivalent to unlimited liability. Men who deal in money would not 
believe us if we recounted instances of the astounding pecuniary 
ignorance of investors, people with savings or inheritances, who in 
the ordinary affairs of life are sensible and well informed. ‘They 
do not know half of them what is the difference between dividend 
and interest, and will buy shares on which the dividend”has been 
‘‘ suaranteed” by a firm just like stock on which interest is guaran- 
teed by a government. The publication on any one day of the 
letters received by City brokers from their female constituents alone 
would, we believe, reveal an amount of ignorance, of downright crass 
stupidity, about the employment of money, which would lead to the 
appointment of a Trustee-General, an official cruelly wanted. Of 
course in a panic all this class, one with an immense aggregate 
capital, is frightened out of its wits, and sells till the public believes, 
seeing the rapid decline, that there ‘‘ must be something unsound 

there, else why should the shares go down so?” a most fallacious, 

though popular test. Considering the dire importance of their 

specie balance to most depositors, the marvellous ignorance of a 
great class of investors, the absurd hold which mere names, as in 
the case of Overend and Gurney, have over the average mind, and 
the astounding system of lying just now prevalent on Change, 
the public during this panic behaved rather well. It foamed and 
brattled about Lombard Street, but it did not go into a mad fit, 
for if it had, nothing would have stood, and business would for 
a week have ended. 

And this is one of the unnoticed effects of the suspension of the 
Bank Charter Act. Business men know quite well what a letter 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, allowing the Bank to 
issue say 5,000,000/. of notes, means, and how far it will help the 
crisis, but the public knows nothing of the kind. All it sees is 
that ‘the Government,” the mysterious entity which has all the 
taxes and can never be insolvent, is “helping the Banks,” and it 
is comforted thereby. ‘The power which they devoutly believe to 
be the strongest, and wisest, and most disinterested of the cor- 
porations is exerting itself on their behaif, and confidence revives 
among men who, if their lives depended on it, could not form an 
idea of what the Charter Act was intended to do. ‘The only great 
financial authority in England sure to be disinterested is the 
Government, and the existence of a National Bank is good if 
only because, at any great crisis, the Treasury controls the 
A committee of bankers could devise remedies for a 





situation. 


crisis just as well as Mr. Gladstone,—who in fact acts as the | the 
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| the counter; for that you receive a ticket, aud if your horse wins 





| to conceive. 
| If well conducted their business ought to be a profitable one, as 
| they always give considerably shorter odds than those offered in 


these assumptions are singularly distasteful to thinking men. For 
instance, it is a sort of received article of faith in our public 
prints that the Derby is a great national holiday—somewhat 
rough perhaps and boisterous in its amusements, but still, 
on the whole, a well conducted and respectable festival. Now, 
as a matter of fact, every man of the world knows that this, 
if not absolutely untrue, is utterly unlike the truth. In plain 
English, the Derby is nothing more nor less than the drawing day 
of a great annual lottery. It is all very well to talk about the 
thousands who go down to Epsom, being attracted by the love of 
a day out in the country, or the beauty of the scene, or the 
grandeur of the spectacle, or the gaiety of the revel. One in a 
hundred may be influenced by considerations of this kind, but the 
other ninety-nine would never dream of taking the trouble of the 
journey if they were not pecuniarily interested in the result of the 
racée ‘The amount of money that must change hands each anni- 
versary of the great race is absolutely incalculable. The losings 
and winnings of the great men on the turf, the frequenters of the 
Grand Stand, and the occupants of the front row of carriages 
opposite, may be guessed at perhaps accurately enough by 
those who are behind the scenes of the sporting world. 
But just as the owners of the German gaming tables declare 
that their takings from the odd thalers and gulden of 
little speculators are infinitely greater than those they get 
from the notes and rouleaux of millionaires, so we suspect the 
great bulk of the sums invested on the issue of the Derby is 
derived from bets varying from one shilling toa pound. Middle- 
class ladies and gentlemen have probably very little notion how 
low down the passion for gambling on the Derby is found amongst 
Englishmen. You may be pretty certain that every cabman who 
has driven you for the last month, every man servant who waited 
upon you, every postman, policeman, porter you met, every 
crossing-sweeper to whom you gavea penny, had a stake upon the 
race, small perhaps in itself, but large in proportion to his means. 
There is not a public-house in any town in England, and very 
few in the most secluded rural districts, which has not had its 
Derby “ sweep.” Betting offices have happily been done away 
with, though with more regard to substantial justice than to logical 
equity, but still there are infinite facilities for investing the smallest 
sums upon the race. Betting for the million is still conducted on 
the varied terms. 

Within the last few years a practice has sprung up upon the 
turf which, as far as our recollection goes, is an innovation. At 
all the great races, as, for instance, at Epsom, on Wednesday last, 
innumerable booths are run up which are obviously mere betting 
stands. A written list stuck up in front of the booth informs you 
what odds the owners are ready to lay against any particular horses 
in the race. And all you have to do is to pay your money across 
you are supposed to receive your winnings immediately after the 


raceiswon. Amore broken-down, disreputable, insolvent-looking 


| set of capitalists than the proprietors of these booths it is difficult 


But still, asa rule, we believe they pay their way. 


Ring; they can generally make themselves safe, if they choose, 
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mouthpiece of such a committee,—but it would not be trusted half | against any contingency ; and, moreover, Lilliputian backers, who 


as much by that mass of persons which, knowing nothing of 


banking, holds in its hands the fate of bankers. ‘That mass is 


. . . . . | 
of necessity at once ignorant and timid, and when its leaders, the 
| to the rudest of lynch law in case they prove defaulters. 


bankers and brokers, take fright, of course it is apt to go wild. 
In this instance the stampede did much less mischief than usual, 
the public recovering its confidence with a rapidity which testifies 


strongly to the sound monetary instincts of the great mass of | not paying the odds when he lost. 
| court martial was held by the bystanders, and the offender was 


Englishmen. ° 


want to win a good stake with very little money, have a fatal 
fancy for backing impossible horses, which never could win except 
by a miracle. Moreover, these plebeian betting men are subject 

On 
Wednesday one of these gentry was discovered in the act of 
‘‘welching,” that is, of receiving money before a race on a bet and 
Forthwith a sort of dramhead 
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sentenced to be lynched. His booth was torn down and literally | than in forimer years. However, on this, as we suppose on every 


proken into bits like the vessel ofa bankrupt Venetian merchant, 
his clothes were torn off his back, he was kicked, knocked down, 
trampled on by anybody who could get near him, and would have 
peen in peril of his life, if the police had not rescued him after in 
their opinion his punishment had lasted long enough. And this, 
we should add, occurred not amidst the rabble on the open heath, 
but in an inclosure admission to which cost five shillings, and 
where the company was more or less respectable. 

The truth is that the crowd on Epsom downs is a crowd of gam- 
blers, and has the code, the manners, the aspect, the recklessness, 
and the extravagance of gamblers, and in the capacity of gamblers 
Southern nations seem to us to be superior in behaviour to 
Northern ones. <Any one who has witnessed the drawings of the 
“'Tombola” in Italy and the running of a great race like the Derby 
in England, can hardly fail to draw comparisons unfavourable in 
this respect to our own countrymen. Of the twenty thousand 
people who, it is calculated, were present at Epsom Downs, we 
should say that at least nineteen thousand left the course more 
or less the worse for liquor. According to a phrase much affected 

by policemen who have to give evidence in court, the majority of 
the spectators preseat ‘¢ were not drunk, but had been drinking.” 
To this state of well nigh universal semi-intoxication we should 
ascribe the extraordinary coarseness of language and gesture 
which characterized the conduct of the crowd. Songs of the 
lowest character were sung before the carriages of the “ aris- 
tocracy and gentry” who were assembled on the course. 
whose humour, if humour there was, was entirely Fescennine, 
were bandied freely to and fro between the occupants of drags and 
mail phaetous, and the tramps and gipsies who swarmed within the 
enclosure sup posed to be set apart for the Upper 'Ten'Thousand, and 
the great amusement of the day consisted in an interchange of chaff 
anda volley of dried peas fired from pop-guns between the fast men 
about town and the Anonymas and Marguerites who formed the 
greater portion of the female spectators. Possibly our view may 
seem exaggerated, but as a matter of fact we believe that the 
chief attractions of the Derby consist, in the first place, in the 
possibility afforded by the race of picking up money; anl in the 
second, in the extraordinary licence of conduct and language 
which, somehow or other, has become recognized as permissible 
on the great day of what Lord Palmerston called our Isthmian 
games. 

Of all pretences, the idea that people are attracted to Epsom 
by a genuine love for horseflesh seems to us the most untenable. 
The action of a horse while running at full speed is undoubtedly 
a spectacle which may be appreciated, even by men who would 
find it very diificult to distinguish one horse from another by 
anything except the colour of his coat. But in a Derby race 
not one spectator in a hundred has the faintest notion who 
has won until he sees the numbers put up at the winning 
post. A confused mass of horses flash by you for an instant, 
and then at the last moment the raising of the successful num- 
ber on the signboard tells the public the name of the winner. 
Upon a short racecourse, where only three or four horses run for 
the stakes, it is possible to watch and follow the vicissitudes of the 
contest, but even with the best of opera glasses it is impossible for 
any one really to know how the race is run from beginning to 
end. On the present occasion, for instance, there exists the 
greatest difference of opinion as. to whether the favourite won a 
winning race from the outset, or whether he was only brought up 
first to the post by a tremendous effort ou the part of his jockey ; 
and the question is one which is never likely to be decided, as 
persons who saw the horses pass at different points hold entirely 
different opinions. All we can say is, that from the appearance of 
Lord Lyon after the race was over, it was obvious that the spurs had 
been used lavishly, if not cruelly. 

The race itself has been already so fully discussed in the columns 
of our daily contemporaries, that there is little use in commenting 
once more upon a contest that has been fought and won. ‘To the 
non-professional eye the race seemed unequal, as far as the merit 
of the horses contesting in it was concerned, to those of former 
years, and we doubt whether the Lord Lyon year will rank amidst 
the great anniversaries of the Derby. Certainly, in point of at- 
tendance and brilliancy—points of which men not conversant with 
the secrets of the stable are more competent to judge—the Derby 
of 1866 was inferior to that which occurred in the days when 
Palmerston was Premier. ‘The railways have not perhaps dimin- 
ished the number of visitors to Epsom, but they certainly have 
deteriorated the quality, and it may be that as spectators grow older 
they also become more fastidious, but it seemed to us that the scenes 

Along the road coming homewards were coarser and more brutal 
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other occasion, those who won thought the day and the sceue won- 
derfully pleasant; those who lost, took a more gloomy and de- 
spondent view. It must be so always; for we repeat again, the 
Derby isin reality nothing more than agreat National Sweepstakes, 
in which the drawers care only whether they draw blanks or 


prizes. 


YANKEE NOTIONS. 
[FRoM OUR SPECIAL CorrEesProONDENT. | 
New York, April 27, 1866. 

Tur political world is very quiet. The problem of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union is still studied in secret by the Committee of 
Fifteen, and it is said, and I have reason for believing with truth, 
that the longer they ponder, and listen, and argue, the farther 
they fiud themselves from the solution which they are seeking, 
the less accordant become their counsels, ‘The passage of the 
Civil Rights’ Bill seems to have diminished rather thau increased 
the probability that the Committee would report the necessity of 
imposing universal negro suffrage on the late rebels, as a condition 
of their admission to representation in Congress, as a man who 
means to ask for a thousand to-morrow diminishes his chances of 
getting it by asking and obtaining five hundred to-day. Men 
who voted heartily for the Civil Rights’ Bill will not vote for negro 
suffrage, and upon this the Radical leadersinsist. President Johnson 
has taken a step of some significance in the appointment of a col- 
lector of the Customs for the port of New York, ‘This port is worth 
50,000 dols. a year at a moderate computation, and has attached to 
it an enormous patronage, which, as I have told before, is used for 
political purposes, without any consideration whatever for length 
of service or good character on the part of incumbents. Mr. 
Jolnson’s nominee is a Mr. Smythe, a man quite unknown in 
politics, but of good standing in commercial circles; a thorough 
going antislavery man in past days, but, it is safe to say from 
the mere fact of his appointment, not a Radical now. As Demo- 
crats who had been very serviceable to the country in the war 
were pressed upon the President for this office, his appointment of 
Mr. Smythe, with whom he had no previous acquaintance, looks 
decidedly as if he had no thought of endeavouring to resuscitate the 
old Democratic party, for which more could be done by the use of 
patronage in this city than in any other means in the way of 
political management. He is wise, for that party is really dead, 
and would never have been able to make even a show of life, had 
it not been for Mr. Stevens, Mr. Sumner, and the Committee of 
Fifteen ; and never did any party, cither for its long past or its 
recent deeds, better deserve extinction. 

A decision has been recently made in our Courts which is very 
important at the present juncture of affairs, and which illustrates a 
subject necessarily touched upon in some of my letters. In Massa- 
chusetts there is a State law by which all places used illegally for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors are declared common nuisances, 
subject to immediate abatement or indictment. Under this law 
proceedings were instituted against a Mr. McGuire, who resisted, 
and pleaded his licence to carry on his business obtained from the 
General Government, and that the State law being in conflict with 
a constitutional law of the United States was void, in virtue of the 
provision of the Constitution that that instrument, “and all the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
i shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” His plea, 
however, was set aside, and it was ruled that ‘the Internal 
Revenue law did not authorize the sale of liquor in Massachusetts in 
violation of her statutes,” but, what is more important, the judge 
went on to say that ‘even if Congress had by positive enactment 
authorized such a sale in violation of the laws of the State, such 
an enactment would have been unconstitutional and void.” ‘This 
was the decision of the Massachusetts State Court. As the case 
involved a question of the construction of the Constitution, the 
defendant had an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the decision of the State Court was fully sustained, 
and Mr, McGuire remains indicted for a nuisance. ‘The question 
has instantly arisen on all sides, —if a State law is so inviolable, even 
by an Act of Congress, upon a minor matter of this kind, what hope 
can Mr. Stevens and Mr. Sumner have of interfering with the 
supreme question of citizenship and suffrage by Act of Congress? 
It is noteworthy, too, that this decision is made in the Court ofa 
State which is supposed to be most willing to disregard State rights 
in the case of others upon the more important subject. ‘The fact 
is that any attempt to impose negro suffrage upon whatever State 
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ly legislative action as a condition of representation in Congress 
must fail. The proper course for those who desire it is to abandon 
their present tactics, and seek it by way of constitutional amend- 
ment. Meantime, let lovers of justice and of peace in 
England who watch the course of affairs in this country, do so with 
the certain assurance that the longer the representatives of the 
Southern States are excluded from Congress in mass, the greater 
is the probability of the return to power of the old Pro-Slavery 
Democrats, North and South, the party which oppresses the negro 
and seeks occasion of quarrel with Great Britain. ‘The only fear 
of serious political trouble in our future springs from the possi- 
bility of the prolonged exclusion of the Southern representatives 
not as individuals, but as representatives. An attempt to make 
this exclusion permanent, except upon conditions, would certainly 
bring about a conflict which I cannot even think about without 
horror. It would be far worse than the late war; more intestine, 
more internecine. But I believe the people who have the control 
of this matter, i. ¢., the people of the old Free States, are far too 
common-sensible for such a conflict to be looked for among the 
possibilities, 

A passage in a recent speech by Mr. Lowe in the House of 
Commons upon the Reform Bill demands from me a passing 
notice. He is reported as having asked, ‘‘ Did you ever hear of a 
man who was ostracized from public life in America in consequence 
of his having committe a murder, a forgery, a perjury, or any- 
thing of the kind?” and as having accompanied his query, which 
was received with ‘“‘Hear, hear, an Jaughter,” with some remarks 
to the same effect. Now it is difficult for me to discover how Mr. 
Lowe can justify himself to himself for such an implied assertion 
as that. Ido not believe, and would not willingly believe, that 
he said what he did knowing it to be false; but he has certainly 
borne witness against his neighbour without knowing that his 
witness was true. When did Mr. Lowe ever hear of a man who 
had committed a murder, a forgery, or a perjury ever being in 
public life in this country? I will venture to say that he cannot 
call an instance to mind, or find one, if given a year in which to 
seek it? But he evidently was not alone in his error. He made 
his point. His audience cheered and laughed, and manifestly 
did so because they thought he had put to use a notorious 
fact. I can assure my readers that it gives me much greater 
pleasure to see members of Parliament showing knowledge and 
wisdom than the other thing. Therefore on this occasion I 
did not have the pleasure that I like to have in reading the 
proceedings of that body, which are to me second in import- 
ance only to those of my own country, and which I find, I freely 
confess, intrinsically of much greater interest. No one here who 
knows anything about the subject, would think of disputing that 
the average of education and social culture is much higher in Par- 
liament than it is in Congress, and that there go to the latter 
body from our emigrant quarters, and from our Australia (i. e., 
our frontier and south-western States) men very much like those 
who would be sent to Parliament from your Australia, if she sent 
members. This, and the violence of Southern Congressmen, during 
past years, looming through memories misty with British prejudice 
and ignorance in regard to this country, rather than a carelessness 
of truth, produced Mr. Lowe’s extraordinary argument against 
the Reform Bill, and secured him the general favour with which 
it seems to have been received. Our experience of universal 
suffrage, as nearly as we have it, leads all thinking and moderate 
men here to the belief that when exercised in communities the 
mass of which (like those in and around our seaboard cities, in 
which a large proportion of the voters are naturalized foreigners) 
are unfitted by education and training for its exercise, it is not 
favourable to purity of elections, or in any way to the general 
welfare. Nor does it generally tend throughout the country 
to the selection of high-toned and cultivated men for legislative 
bodies. They rarely offer themselves as candidates, and are still 
more rarely chosen. But between culture and high tone on the 
one side and crime on the other there is a very wide gulf, and I 
repeat that the general belief indicated by Mr. Lowe’s speech and 
the manner in which it was received is altogether unfounded. 
The only case that occurs to me as at all supporting Mr. Lowe’s 
charge is the notorious one of Mr. Fernando Wood, who has been 
Mayor of New York and a member of Congress, and who is 
said to have falsified his accounts and to be a corrupt man. 
But his constituency was composed almost purely of Irish emi- 
grants. To secure his election he left the district in which he 
lived, and went to a hotel on the borders of an Irish quarter. 
Democrat as he is, able as he is, he could not be chosen constable 
in the strongest Democratic village in New England or in New 
York. 


A mistake of like kind was recently made by the Pall Matt 
Gazette, one of the fairest and ablest papers in England. Notice. 
ing the advertisement of a pew in one of your provincial churches 
or chapels ‘ to be raffled for,” it remarked, ‘ This is surely a sign 
of the spread of American ideas, and one more proof of the popu- 
larity of Transatlantic ideas in this country.” Now, raffling for a 
pew is something quite unheard of here. Sostrange is the idea to 
us, in fact, that the simple announcement of this project (the 
project itself, not the attributing the idea to us) was regarded 
as sufficiently remarkable to be mentioned in our papers without 
comment thus:—‘‘ An English journal contains an advertisement 
announcing that a pew in a certain church is to be raffled for.” 
Pews in churches, being private property, are of course sold here, 
and sometimes by auction, but raffling, although it is common 
enough, is looked upon by so large a part of our people with dis- 
favour, that at the great fair held for the Sanitary Commission in 
New York this mode of disposing of articles even of great value 
was condemned by the managers, although by so doing they 
deprived their fund of thousan!s of dollars. So very loose and 
inaccurate are the notions of most Englishmen in regard to 
the tone of our society; and it is remarkable that the error 
is always on the side unfavourable to the Yankees. ‘This 
does us no harm of course, and is of little consequence to you, 
except in so far as you care whether we are to regard you as well 
or ill disposed towards our people. 

AsI am making explanations, I will refer to a passage in my 
letter upon the discomforts of prosperity, in which I spoke of 
recognizing a Yankee chiefly by his eye. Two or three of my 
British acquaintances, and one or two to the manner born, have 
spoken of this passage, and asked what it meant, seeming to 
suppose that some particular kind of eye, in form, shape, or colour, 
was indicated. Nothing of the kind. As far as I have been able. 
to discover, the English eye has not been changed in any of these 
respects by coming across the sea. The peculiarity in question, 
distinctive as it is to a close observer, is merely one of expression, 
or, to make a phrase, one of the habit of looking. It is almost 
indescribable, but, once noticed, quite unmistakable. I never 
saw it, with an exception that I shall notice, in a man born 
and brought up in a country in which government was 
monarchical and society aristocratic. ‘The Irish and the Ger- 
mans do not get it here; but (this is my exception) English- 
men, including of course the Lowland Scotch, who live here 
a long while almost always do. And in those cases, I think 
I have observed that if they return to England intending 
to remain there, they generally abandon that intention, and come 
back to settle themselves for life in this country. Their reason. 
for so doing I have not thought it proper to ask. I am not alone 
in remarking this expression. An Englishman who visited this 
country two or three years ago, and who has since written a book, 
(not about America) which has received universal and well- 
deserved commendation, told me that it was the first personal pecu- 
liarity he noticed after his arrival at Boston. One of my own 
countrymen, who has just returned from a visit to England and. 
the Continent, said, on the discussion of my letter in his presence, 
that he had noticed this expression of the eye immediately upon 
his landing. And in Hospital Transports, one of the simplest and 
most faithful pictures of one aspect of our civil war, the following 
passage occurs in the description of an interview with a New Hamp- 
shire man, who had been frightfully wounded in the hip, the bone 
shattered, and whose wound had not been dressed for three days 
—* Poor fellow! he said, ‘I guess if they’ll let me go home, I can 
pull through it somehow; and if I don’t, that’s God Almighty’s 
business. I ain’t consarned about that.’ And he smiled again,, 
that brave man-to-man, knowing, New England smile.” Now 
whatever was peculiar in this New England smile (the bravery 
certainly was not) was not on the man’s lips, but in his eye. 
Perhaps I am superfluous in writing this, but I thought that. 
what provoked inquiry here might not be without interest in 
England. A YANKEE. 








RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

[fo rue Epiror oF THE ‘SpEcTATOR.” 
Sir,—Will you permit me to make a few brief remarks on 
‘“E. V. N.’s” letter in your last on ‘ Religious Poetry ?” 

The allegations against Mr. Keble appear to be two,—that he 
believed in the reality of miracles, such as that of thesun standing 
still at the word of Joshua, and that of the sign given to Hezekiah; 
and that in his poetry he adopts ‘‘Semitic” conceptions of the 
physical world. Against the first charge he cannot be defended 





the second seems to me to mean very little. 
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Not only all poets, but all men, except in a few scientific books, 
speak of natural phenomena in language derived from appearances, 
not from scientific verity. If “E. V. N.” will look into any 
treatise on plane astronomy, for instance, he will find that the 
earth is regarded as being in the centre of the heavenly sphere ; 
the stars are regarded as passing over our heads, the sun as passing 
round the earth in his daily and yearly courses. It is only in 
treatises on the physical causes of these movements that the 
actual state of things is recognized; in all others it is more con- 
yenient to speak of things as they appear, rather than as they are. 
And if it is more convenient in most scientific treatises to speak of 
appearances than of realities, much more is the poet bound to use 
popular language ; for he has to appeal! to that range of thought 
and feeling which is common to man as man; it would be ruin to 
his power of exciting emotion to be always exciting the reasoning 
faculty. It is none of the poet’s business to “ grapple with facts 
of existence as Aryan observation and reflection have now revealed 


them to us.” It is very doubtful whether a man is the better poet 


for having mastered Herschel’s Astronomy and Lyell’s Antiquity of 


Man, certainly he would be much the worse if he learned to speak 
a language only intelligible to students of physical science. Mr. 
Keble was himself a first-class man in mathematics, as well as in 
Litere Humaniores, and was no doubt aware of the true theory of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, but he was too good a poet 
to let this appear in his poetry. The language of poetry must 
necessarily be, as some one has called it, optical—taken from, not 
contradicting, the senses ; popular, not scientific. I have no doubt 
that Kepler himself, who was an imaginative person, continued to 
speak of the “ heaven above him,” even after his full recognition 
of the fact that the earth is one of the heavenly bodies. 

Iam quite aware that this only touches on a small part of the 
subject mooted by “EK. V. N.,” but the question of the relation of 
God's will to physical laws seems to me hardly adapted to news- 
paper correspondence I will only say that the conception of God 
governing the world with a view to the discipline and training of 
mankind is by no means confined to ** Semites.”—I am, Sir your 
obedient servant, a ©. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 

[To Tue Eprror or tun “ Srecrarar.”] 
Middlesborough, May 15 1866. 
Sir,—As surprise has been expressed in some quarters that 
Middlesborough should have been included in the Redistribution 
Bill, and Mr. Disraeli has so far endorsed the sentiment as to pro- 
pose that Stockton should be grouped with it, will you allow me 
to state a few facts regarding the rise and progress of the ‘‘ iron 
capital?” Within a period of thirty-five years the population 
has risen from a few individuals to 31,300. ‘The progress, though 
rapid, has been natural. In 1851 the number of inhabitants was 
7,500, in 1861, 18,200, and in 1863 about 22,000. ‘The borough 
was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853, at a cost of 20,0002, 
one of the local ironmasters (Mr. Bolckow) has presented a 
public park, which the town has agreed to keep up at an annual 
expenditure of 500/., and a Bill has just been successfully passed 
through a Committee of the House of Commons for greatly ex- 
tending the boundaries of the borough, and affording important 
facilities for effecting improvements, &e. Although its progress 
has been rapid, the town is remarkably solid in all its internal 
arrangements, and its powers of production are steadily extending. 
In 1860 the manufacture of pig iron had risen to 500,000 tons, and 
last year it exceeded 1,000,000 tons. ‘This is a brief history, but it 
is sufficiently noteworthy to demand consideration, and that con- 
sideration it has rightly received from the present Government. 
Great as has been the growth of some towns in this part of the 
country, Middlesborough stands unrivalled, and the increase govs 
on unabated, 

The proposal to group the two towns named is quite visionary. 
At present there exists between them a friendly rivalry ; were they 
bound together, there would inevitably be a repetition of the old 
story of the cats. Situated in different counties, and having in 
no small degree diverse interests, combined representation would 
be impossible ; and of this I am certain, that both towns would 
rather remain as they are, than submit to any such arrangement. 
—Tam, Sir, &c., Hl. G. Rem. 


[To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpecTator.” 


those who are at present non-electors. ‘The rank and file of our 
| present army, navy, and police force is drawn from the non-electors 
| Now the size of modern armies is prodigiously on the increase. 
The nations of the Continent of Europe have 3,000,000 inseribed 


: | under their banners, and we were told that in the civil war the 


| United State showed a million of men actually under arms. In the 
' presence of these immense multitudes our own forces, scattered 
throughout the world, seem small, and as President Lincoln had 
to issue time after time orders for 300,000 mon, our Government 
‘may have to do the like, and the safety of all our wealth and re- 
‘finement may depend on the readiness with which the call is 
obeyed. It seems, then, to me of paramount necessity that the 
classes which furnish our military contingents should have votes, 
that they may feel satisfied with the Parliament which may call 
There remain also the terms on which the men 
Is it to be by a universal conscription, or by 


them to arms. 
are to be called out. 
so great an increase in the pay of the troops as may attract the 
men voluntarily? It seems to me that this question, involving the 
lives of the people, is too complicated to be settled by the votes of 
the non-combative classes. ‘The workmen give their money by 
taxation willingly now, but they must, I think, be consulted as to 
the terms on which their lives are to be taken for the good of the 
State. As we never can be sure at what moment war will come 
upon us, and this question of the conscription presses for an instant 
settlement, the sooner the workmen have the suffrage the better it 
will be for the State.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
May 8, 1866. Arruvr Lupron. 
LORD DERBY AND MR. NORGATE’S JLIADs. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In your last number, speaking of translations of Homer, 
you talk of Lord Derby's famous ** Knee me no knees.” I do not 
wish to detract from the merit of what I have always thought an 
unusually happy rendering, but it is right to remark that it had 
been anticipated by Mr. Norgate in his blank-verse translation of 
the /liad, which appeared, I believe, some months before Lord 
Derby’s. Fortunate as the expression is, it may well have 
occurred independently to two or more persons, who happened to 
recollect Shakespeare's **’Thank me no thankings, nor proud me 
no prouds.”’—Your obedient servant, J.C, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
[Seconp Notice.) 

| Tue Royal Academy of Arts ought certainly to have the three 
| words “ except landscape painting ” alded to its title. Small asis 
| the assistance which the Academy gives to artists of any sort, it 
| denies even that little to landscape painters. And whereas it 
| hastens to absorb into its ranks most of the figure painters who 
| have by any means attained a sufficient degree of merit to make 
| their pictures popular and attractive, it resolutely turns the cold 
shoulder to the landscape painter, and leaves him to fight his battle 
for fame undistin guished by decoration or title. It will be a 
curious chapter in any future history of the Royal Academy in 
which the historian deals with the influence of that fashionable 
corporation during these last thirty years upon landscape art ; and 
keen will be his regrets that a branch of art which more than any 
other has suited the genius of that period, should have failed to 
attract the favour and encouragement of an art school which 
claims to be national. Or his lucubrations may take a different 
turn, and he may think, if landscape has flourished as it has done 
without help from the Academy, what might not have been ex- 
pected of the figure painters if they had met with neglect as for- 
tunate. Or again, seeing to what a depth of imbecility those 
landscape painters have fallen who are within the pale, how thank- 
ful ought we to be that we have a goodly number of outsiders quite 
uncontaminated by official approbation. Seriously, it is no slight 
evil that from a body holding the position and wielding the power 
of the Royal Academy, nothing like an intelligent discrimination 
between the good and the bad in landscape can be got; but that 
| having first provided for their own members, others are left to 

find places at haphazard. How else could M. Daubigny’s fine 
' moonlight (150) have been banished to the cornice, where although 





























Sir,—As your liberality admits the discussion of opinions opposite | the truth and melancholy beauty of the dappled moonlit sky is 
to your own, may I ask for a space to state very shortly the mili- | still visible, the incidents of rustic life which give meaning to the 
tary argument for universal suffrage, which seems to have slipt out | picture can only be guessed at? How else (to pass over many 
of notice in the present discussion? ‘lo defend our vast empire | rejections not all easily referable to an honest exercise of judg- 
we must have a large army, and that army must be drawn from | ment) could Mr. T. Danby’s picture (418) have been treated 
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with still greater cruelty, and hung where scarcely a trace of his 
- delicate sentiment and handling can be recognized? Noting 
these symptoms of unfairness or ignorance, one can only attribute 
it to some lucky chance (a portion perhaps of the luck that 
has this year attended so many of the Scotch artists) that a 
good place has been found for Mr. P. Graham's “ Spate in 
the Highlands” (373), a picture of undoubted merit and 
originality. Some attempts have heretofore been made to 
paint the turbid bog-stained torrent as it is in nature after 
heavy rain, but Mr. Graham has signally, if not alone, succeeded 
in giving the rich golden brown of the mountain flood without 
sacrificing the indispensable quality of transparency. ‘This, it will 
be found, is due to his having remembered that some parts of the 
surface are sure to reflect the colour of the sky, so that some grey 
always mingles with the “local” colour of the water. ‘Then the 
drawing is very expressive, and enables one almost to map out the 
rocks in the river bed, against and over which the water chafes, 
plunges, and sweeps. An admirable passage is that where the 
herdsman is driving back his cattle from the broken bridge, but 
difficult to see, on account of the strong contrast of black trees 
against white mist immediately above. This contrast is the great 
blot in the picture. It robs the mountains of size, the moor of 
space, and the whole picture of mystery. Cut down the trees 
and the defect is cured. ‘The sudden break of sunshine lighting 
up a cloud wreath with silvery brilliance is true and character- 
istic. ‘The mountains would have borne more careful study of 
form and modelling; nor does the moor look wet, as it ought. 
Of sea painting there are many specimens. Mr. Melby is still the 
best colourist, though he fails in expressing the weight and force 
of ocean waves. ‘here is apparently no sufficient reason why 
the ship (327) should be driven on the rocks. Not so Mr. Stan- 
field ; he always makes it plain that the storm was irresistible and 
the wreck certain. For him, however, ‘‘ Tintagel Castle” (58), is a 
feeble picture, and in sacrificing local truth of forms and colour, 
carefully preserved in Mr. Langdale’s somewhat hard rendering of 
the same spot (2), he has not secured any compensating qualities 
of grandeur or impressiveness. Mr, Gill’s ‘‘ Storm on the Coast ” 
(250) is in some respects a careful study, but there is hardly 
space for so many waves. Mr. Hook, clever as he is, reminds one 
too much of the picture manufacturer who painted pictures by the 
yard and tore them off as he wanted them for sale. His work, 
too, is getting coarse. ‘The truth of Mr. Melby’s wave-painting 
may be best comprehended by comparing it with the wooden un- 
truth of Mr. W. E. Cooke's (139, 218). Lastly, there is good 
drawing in the lapping wavelets by Mr. H. Moore (321). Mr. 
Linnell is one of the greatest masters of light and shade now 
left tous. The charm of his pictures depends far more on that 
quality than on colour, in which latter particular he is prone to 
excessive brown (257). However, his ‘ Brow of the Hill” (408) 
is as beautiful in colour as in chiaroscuro, both qualities combining 
to produce remarkable mellowness and warmth of light and air. 
The sun’s rays are full white, but the artist probably trusts to 
time to harmonize them ere long with the rest of his picture. Mr. 
Linnell’s pictures will repay careful study. There is always much 
to be learned from them. But the greater the genius the more 
dangerous is it to imitate him, as some do, There is so much real 
merit in Mr. V. Cole’s landscapes, especially in ‘* Evening Rest” 
(403), where he has chosen a (for him) unusual effect, that it is 
almost surprising they are not more thoroughly pleasing. ‘There 
is a savour of paintiness about them not altogether consistent with 
unaffected honesty of sentiment. On this account, though more 
showy, they are less agreeable than the works of such men as 
Mawley (97) and W. Field (38), in which the modesty and 
sobriety of nature are as truly rendered as her freshness and 
variety. 

With all Mr. Leader's careful and excellent painting, it may be 
doubted whether he has, upon the whole, improved upon the more 
simple and rugged nature of his earlier works. His pictures are 
almost too clean, and though no terms of condemnation are too 
strong for such poverty and emptiness as characterize the pictures 
of Messrs. Creswick and F. R. Lee, yet there is such a thing as 
overcrowding the canvas, even with beauties. No cake should be 
all plums, and the quiet and repose which seem the proper 
character of Mr. Leader’s pictures (182, 573) would be better 
secured by less uniform emphasis in painting. Mr. Mason goes 
to the opposite extreme, yet what a charm is in ‘The Young 
Anglers” (492). How beautiful, yet how “ accidental,” is the 
linear composition of it. He and Mr. J. R. Lee are among the 
very few who show true poetical feeling. ‘There is a little 
picture by the last-named artist, called ‘Elfin Ground” 
(49), which attracts attention solely on account of this feel- 
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ing. A quaint strangeness is here thrown over very familiar 
objects. A breath of kindred spirit has passed over Mr 
G. Leslie’s “ Clarissa” (410), a high-walled and formal garden 
to an old red-brick manor-house. The artist has never ex. 
hibited anything more pleasing in colour. Mr. Raven will 
probably not get much credit for his praiseworthy attempt to 
bring a new phenomenon within the painter’s domain. “ Miq- 
summer Moonlight—Dew Rising” (95) cannot in fact, though 
happily expressed in parts, be deemed a success, and it is chiefly 
noticeable on account of the effort it manifests to escape from 
common-places. <A singing bird perched on a hawthorn Spray, 
relieved against a blue sky, is a more intelligible production from 
the same hand, and very agreeable in colour. Mr. C. J. Lewis 
(98), Mr. F. Walton (336), and Mr. H. Moore (395) each send 
pictures that prove them diligent observers of nature. They paint 
honestly and without parade. By Mr. E. Moore there is an ex- 
ceedingly good water-colour drawing of an old archway, very true 
in its reflected lights (727) ; and near it ‘* An Autumn Evening” 
(714), by Mr. Ditchfield, very refined and luminous. Mr. J. C. 
Robinson sends a well drawn though heavily coloured picture, 
**Quirang, Skye” (465), and Mr. Harvey exhibits what, but for 
the excessive feebleness of the foreground, would be one of the 
best landscapes in the Exhibition. It depends for its effect chiefly 
on its sky, which is in excellent perspective, and leads away the 
fancy beyond the wall of hills that closes the view at the head of 
“Glen Dhu, Arran” (526). 7. 


BOOKS. 
ene elas 
VISIONS OF HELL.* 
M. DELEPIERRE, one of the most diligent and learned members, 
we believe, of the Philobiblon Society, has reprinted a few 
copies of a curious and interesting essay, which he prepared 
for that society of a narrative of all those visions of Hell and 
Heaven which the visionary in good faith believed himself to have 
seen, not in dreams or through his imagination, but by direct 
vision. Most of these occurred while the visionary was in a state 
of catalepsy or apparent death, and while therefore his soul was 
believed to be temporarily absent from the body and actually in a 
condition to witness what it afterwards reported. Of mere de- 
scriptions,—some of them pretending to scientific knowledge,—of 
Heaven, and of Hell especially (with the details of which the 
average mind appears to occupy itself more eagerly than with 
those of Heaven), there are thousands to be found in the 
early centuries of Christianity and the Middle Ages, to say 
nothing of those which preceded the Christian era. But the 
number of those affecting to rest upon actual clairvoyance,— 
for that is what visions of this nature would, we imagine, now be 
called,—was comparatively limited, until the mesmerists and spirit- 
rappers of the present generation began to discover that catalepsy 
was not essential for the purpose of making people believe that the 
spirit could see what was invisible to the eye of the uninitiated. 
However, M. Delepierre’s collection of visions is curious, as resting 
upon a profound credulity and good faith in the visionary which 
is at least indispensable to any interest at all in narratives of this 
description. It is curious, too, as showing the extraordinary 
limitation of human ideas on this subject, the wonderful absence 
in these visions of anything like subtlety, or elevation of thought, 
or solemnity even, in the conceptions of suffering,—elements the 
deficiency in which never even suggested either to the visionaries or 
their confidants that the whole succession of pictures which they 
had seen was but the grotesque invention of nightmare,—of an 
oppressed and tortured brain. M. Delepierre mentions but one of 
these visions—that of a certain Godfrey in 1321—which repudi- 
ated even the most vulgarly physical conception of Hell. He alone 
says that ‘‘ one must not imagine that the disposition, the kind, and 
the mode of punishment have any resemblance to that which the 
preachers and painters represent to us. All things in these places 
are seen, heard, and felt spiritually, and not at all as is generally 
conceived. Space and time disappear.” But this is a single 
exception amid centuries of opposite notions. For the most part, 
till in quite modern times, when the vision of Hell has faded away 
into as colourless and vague a dream of suffering as that of 
Heaven has almost always been of joy, the pictures of Hell have 
always been the same. ‘The misers drink molten gold and are 
plunged into it by demons; the sensual and impure have swarms 
of hideous and monstrous reptiles preying on their vitals and gush- 





* Le Livre des Visions en UEnfer et le Ciel décrits par ceux qui les ont vus. Par 
Octave Delepierre, docteur en droit et séciétaire de Iégation, Loudres. ‘Tire a 25 
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ing from their mouths ; the proud are clad in robes of fire ; lakes 
of fire or burning pitch are ready for the sacrilegious ; the envious 
are beaten with poisonous serpents ; the tyrants are tortured by 
the malicious rule of demons. Monstrous and loathsome beasts, 
a great part in the pains of Hell,—which is one mode, we 
which the imagination unconsciously expressed for 
itself the evil of allowing the physical nature of man to take the 
rule over the intellectual and moral nat ure. Here, for instance, is 
a part of the vision of Tondal, an Trishman of noble birth and 

rofligate habits, who in the year 1149 is said to have had one of 
these visions of Hell, during a trance caused by the foul blow of a 
companion. Tondal is supposed to be conducted by an angel. 
(We conjecture that one explanation of the horrible beast’s 
crunching teeth and jaws is, that the phrase ‘‘ There shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth” was deeply impressed on 
Tondal’s imagination, and took shape in the nightmare vision 
of his catalepsy.) ‘‘’They [Tondal and the angel] arrived at 
a winding road covered with shadows, and suddenly the glance 
of Tondal was caught by the view of a monster of incredible size 
and the most horrible aspect. His mouth seemed able to contain 
ten thousand armed men ; his teeth, like pillars, formed as it were 
two immense wheels, and flames issued incessantly from his gaping 
jaws. ‘Two giants, ohe with his head downwards, the other 
standing on his feet, were placed before this gulf, from which a 
horrible corruption was exhaled. ‘The damned souls were forced 
to enter this abyss. The body of the monster echoed with groans 
and dull cries and lamentations. Before this open mouth were a 
multitude of impure spirits, who pushed the souls before them, 
covering them with blows and wounds. Having for some time 
considered this hideous spectacle, the soul of ‘Tondal, full of 
terror, says to the angel, ‘Why have I been brought so near 
this monster?’ ‘We cannot arrive at our destination by any 
other route,’ answered the angel, continuing to approach still 
nearer. The soul followed him, in spite of itself; soon he dis- 
appeared, and it remained alone, abandoned to its misery. 
The demons then surrounded it, and had soon dragged it into the 
mouth of the monster. There was felt at once the heats of fire, 
the severity of cold, the most poisonous smell, the bite of un- 
known animals and of hideous reptiles; there was nothing but 
tears, gnashing of teeth, and tortures of all kinds. ‘Tondal be- 
lieved himself eternally damned, when, without knowing how, he 
found himself thrown back out of the monster to a great distance, 
and raising with pain his aching eyelids, he saw once more the 
angel of light at his side.” Such are the mildest kinds of tor- 
ments with which these pictures of Hell usually abound,—torments 
often wanting even in ingenuity. They are, too, purely retributive ; 
for purification, though it is supposed to have resulted in the case 
of a not yet disembodied soul like Tondal’s (and how even Tondal 
could have been any purer for bad smells and worse companion- 
ship inside a beast’s feetid mouth it is not easy to see), was no 
part of the idea of Hell,—and even as retributive only, altogether 
wanting in significance and no better connected with the sin than 
a child’s fault with a whipping. Perhaps the most natural, the 
most striking of all the horrid punishments described in these 
visions, is one mentioned in a story of Plutarch’s, belonging 
to the first century of the Christian era, and not a product 
of Christian ideas at all. Indeed so little warrant did Christ 
give for these conceptions of Hell, that the Christian literature 
which grew up about it was a mere literature of fairy tales, 
with no further hint from the New Testament than the one para- 
ble (in Luke’s Gospel) of the rich man who wanted Lazarus to be 
sent to cool his tongue with water. ‘There is something deeper 
and more striking about one of the punishments mentioned in 
Plutarch’s story of Thespesius than in all the other visions of Hell 
which M. Delepierre mentions :—** ‘The souls,” we are told on the 
authority of Thespesius, ** which had been guilty of sins whose pun- 
ishment had recoiled during life on their posterity, were punished by 
their children. Thespesius saw a crowd of these souls grouped like 
bees or bats with those of their descendants, who did not cease to 
murmur words of grief and anger in remembrance of all that 
they had suffered for the crimes of their fathers.” ‘There is 
something natural in that retribution. ‘That the consciences of men 
will become like a sensitive retina to the indications of the suffering, 
pain, and sin which their own sins have produced, we can well ima- 
gine to be a real part of the discipline of God. And the conception 
of being condemned to hear cries of blind regret and lamentation 
and reproach for miseries which you have caused, but cannot 
relieve, hovering above and around you for ever, and answering 
to the reproaches of your own heart, has an effect of terror almost 
sublime, which is most rare in these visions of purgatory and Hell. 


too, play 
suppose, by 


ing as they seem to do from the nightmare of a stifled conscience, 
should be so full of physical tortures imagined to be the mere 
outward penalties of guilt, and quite without any vital connection 
with the guilt itself. Man-traps and spring-guns, if sincerely 
believed in, may no doubt detervery effectively from trespassing; but 
as they do not even tend to deter from the wish to trespass, we may 
fairly infer that if the mind of the trespasser involuntarily dwells 
with more trouble on the man-traps and spring-guns than on the 
act itself of which he has been guilty, or wished to have been 
guilty, it is not so much any burden of guilt which oppresses him, 
as a lively fear of the possible consequences of transgressing an 
arbitrary law. The vision of Hell which contemplates with Thes- 
pesius the pain of being haunted by the evil fruits of your own 
crimes looks very much more like a vision due to the workings of 
conscience, than the common medieval visions which, like that of 
Tondal, only summon up pictures of boiling pitch, inconceivable 
beasts, and unclean demons as the retributive agencies. Hence the 
medieval visions of Hell can scarcely be ascribed to the vigour of the 
conscience at all, but rather to the vigour of the imagination excited 
by belief in subordinate and finite supernatural agencies specially 
entrusted with the duties of spiritual police or spiritual executioners. 
The ages of failing belief have often been, like the last age of pagan- 
ism in the Roman Empire, ages of the keenest and distinctest moral 
feeling. Marcus Aurelius, and even Plutarch, show a far more clear 
discrimination between the intrinsic evil of sin and mere fear of 
consequences, than was shown in the age of Dante. ‘The moment 
Christian faith got a real hold of the world, it created for itself a 
crowd of secondary and arbitrary moral ageucies, which far outran 
that Christian conscience into the service of which they were 
supposed to be pressed. But now that we are again trying to 
reduce the notions of moral retribution to their purely moral signi- 
ficance, there is but too much danger of stripping off all the ideas 
of personal government which have been bound up with such 
arbitrary dreams of Hell, and coming back to the bare pagan con- 
ception of moral suffering as one of the mere intrinsic attributes 
of evil, and quite independent of God. ‘The modern ideas of future 
punishment, so far as they are clear at all, are very much nearer to 
the more refined pagan ideas than to the medieval; perhaps be- 
cause the former were, of the two, much nearer to Christ's own 
teaching,—but not a little also because there is a real disposition 
in the present day to shrink from any appeal to the divine judg- 
ment except that which leaves us to judge ourselves. We still 
probably could believe in Hell so far as our own indulged passions 
can make a Hell. We could believe in a Hell for the tyrant which 
should consist in his indulging the full madness of tyranny, with 
none but the shadows of his own mind for slaves. We could 
believe in a [ell for the proud which should consist in being cut 
loose from all dependence on the love or help of others. We 
could believe in a Hell for the treacherous which should consist 
in never being able to inspire trust or confidence. We could 
believe in a Hell for the cruel which should consist in a 
memory occupied solely with the pangs of victims. We could 
believe in a Hell for the sensual in which they should lose 
all perception of the higher beauty that alone gives charm to 
the beauty of the senses. We might even believe ina Hell for the 
sceptical devotees of physical science, in which they should be 
condemned to study all their fellow-creatures as mere bundles of 
phenomena, whose antecedents and consequents they were com- 
pelled to analyze without recognizing any more personality in 
them than in a hill, or rock, or changing cloud. In all such purely 
natural retributions as these the modern world, like the ancient 
world when it was near its close, can believe. But in rejecting 
with contempt the grotesque and arbitrary notions of Hell which 
haunted the medieval visionaries, and representing to ourselves 
all retributive punishment as the mere abandonment of the 
mind to the authority of its own evil passions or exclusive 
tendencies, we have let the faith in divine judgment slip, and 
substituted for it the notion of judging ourselves. ‘The difference 
is that while, on the pagan system, our character remains by mere 
natural law in the evil world of its own preferences, and breathing 
the close atmosphere of its own bad acts,—and while, according to 
the medizeval notion, it is imprisoned in a world of artificially 
enhanced evil, by divine decree,—the Christian teaching is that in 
all conditions of punishment we are shut up in our own evil by God 
only to teach us what that evil really is, and what the divine 
power which would always draw us away from narrowness and 
evil, if we would only follow its attraction, to the larger and 
brighter world of good. On the highest pagan theory of Hell, 





Hell is the natural and inevitable pain created for us by our own 
evil actions ; on the medieval theory of the visionaries, it is the 


What certainly would seem strange, is that these visions, spring- | pain inflicted on us by the decree of God; according to the Chris- 
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tian doctrine, it is the pain to which we are condemned only that 
we may better know the divine force constantly drawing us away 
from it, drawing us out of our own sins, passions, and prejudices, 
and narrow theories, into the wider and brighter world from which 
we shrink. It is curious enough that all the ‘visions’ of Hell 
ignore that overruling force against which the gates of Hell cannot 
prevail. 





CLEMENCY FRANKLYN.* 

‘Tits is a very pleasant little story, showing a good deal of artistic 
power, and containing one or two sketches of character far above 
the level of ordinary novel writers. It is not very exciting, aud 
there isa very great inequality in the distribution of such imagina- 
tive power as the authoress has. Neither of her heroes is at all 
lifelike ; her principal heroine is not much better; indeed, the 
characters nearest to moral perfection are, as usual except with 
novelists of great genius, pale and lifeless conceptions. ‘The 
spiritual-minded Miss Arnays, for instance, is just like one of 
Francia’s or Giotto’s saints,—so full of spiritual quietude and trust 
that there is no room left for human expression. No doubt it 
takes a great deal of power to paint this sort of religious feeling 
without making it a solvent for all the characteristic features 
of human nature. As its natural function is a restraining and 
tranquillizing one, reining in the energies of human wish and 
self-will, even the best artist would naturally show the individual 
characteristics of saintly minds in a less pronounced and graphic 
phase than would be proper to the unrestrained ‘natural man ” of 
the same type. Still the harmonizing and moderating influence 
which spiritual feeling gives to character certainly should not obli- 
terate, but rather give a new tone to, the positive moral character- 
istics of those who possess it, or are possessed by it. It ought to 
work, as a mellowing artistic light works in a landscape, to soften 
strong contrasts, to blend, to give unity of effect, but not to blanch 
and rob of all proper colour. Such a figure as Miss Arnays is quite 
out of place in a modern novel. It belongs almost to the order 
of conception which represents saints as holy automatons with 
white garments and perhaps shawms (whatever they may be), 
singing all day in a monotonous key. 

The real power of this little book is in the picture of Mrs. 
iidgecombe, and in a still higher degree, —at least up to a certain 
point,—in the picture of Sydney Serle. The merit of the former 
sketch is not so much in the conception, which is not perhaps very 
original, but in the admirable execution. ‘The picture of the 
clever, restless, affectionate, ambitious woman, full of intellectual 
power and energy, and setting her heart on ordering all things 
for her son according to her own secret wishes and belief of 
what is best for him, is well conceived, and is almost perfectly 
worked out. It is easy enough to speak of a clever woman of 
an affectionate but eager, restless mind, but Mrs. Edgecombe 
really is made what we are told that she is. Iler conversation is 
ever and impetuous ; you know her before you are told 
what she is; you are aware how almost certain she is to quarrel 
with her son because he does not take the same view of his 
happiness which she takes; and yet when the pique and half- 
estrangement comes, it adds to your knowledge of the woman 
and the clearness and effectiveness of the picture. A still better 
picture,—at least till almost the end of the book, when it 
hecomes, we will not say untrue, but indistinct and not adequately 
realized, is that of Sydney Serle, a sort of free translation of 
George Eliot's Hetty” in Adam Bede into a higher class in life and 
a somewhat wider range of feeling. She is not so purely selfish 
as Lletty, but is nearer to that sort of pretty creature with dumb 
pleading instinets, than any character we can recollect. ‘The story 
of the country surgeon’s (Mr. Humphreys’) attentions to her, and of 
her final acceptance of him, at a time when she is really in love with 
(‘olonel Edgecombe, merely to escape the worry of her sister-in- 
law's attacks upon her for having fallen in love with a person above 
her, is admirably conceived, and her state of mind towards Mr. 
Humphreys painted with great subtlety. ‘* Sydney had discovered 
that Mr. Humphreys did really love her, more than her father 
loved her, more than she could at all understand one person loving 
another. ‘lhe discovery caused her more fear than gratification, 
yet it interested her, and woke a cruel sort of curiosity in her 
mind,—such interest and curiosity as a child (not absolutely cruel, 
but only ignorant) takes in witnessing the struggles of an animal 
whose sufferings it does not in the smallest degree realize or under- 
stand.” Her comparative childishness and vacancy of mind are 
well sketched, when she has attained her object, and married 
Colonel Edgecombe :— 


at once cl 


” 
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Ho would have learned to act by himself in matters of busine, 
however; it was in leisure hours that he missed his mother oe 
sorely. At the important hour when the post came in, he missed an 
eager interest, with which she had listened to the scraps of news he 
culled in his first hasty glance down the newspaper. He missed h “ 
coming round to his end of the table, and leaning her hand on his chowder 
and reading the page with him, if the paragraph concerned any old 
comrade or Indian hero, or touched any question of Indian policy on 
which he had expressed an opinion. Sydney always thought he was 
out of humour, if he read the newspaper alond at breakfast-timo and 
besides had such very vague views on geography, and such a slender 
memory for notable names, that the special interest of the nows he im- 
parted never dawned upon her. Most of all, Colonel Edgecombe missed 
his mother in the idle afternoon hour when he came in from his ride, 
and liked to lounge about the library, taking down one or other of his 





and her favourite old books from the shelves, dipping here and there 
and reading aloud a lino or a passage, which seemed (as chance read. 
ings so often do) to illustrate some event of the day, or recently dis- 
cussed topic. It was strange, in that room, with one of the often read 
volumes in bis hand, to look up and miss the quick understanding 
glance, and ready, apposite remark, that had rewarded him in former 
times for his literary discoveries. ‘Had you not better sit down, if you 
are going to read to me, dear, and begin at the beginning of the book ?’ 
Sydney said, once or twice, till he left off troubling her to listen to select 
passages. In his walks and rides, too, he wanted a companion who 
could understand and share his great delight in the scenery about Combe, 
Sydney had lived among it all her life, yet he found it so difficult to 
make her see what he wanted her to see, that he was sometimes driven 
to believe she must be partially blind. ‘Is it that clump of purple 
beeches on the green hill-side, where the sun is shining, you want me to 
notice ?’ shewouldask. ‘ They look just as usual, don't they? Oh! yes, 
I see them quite well. Tho colour of the leaves reminds me of the old, 
dark, shot-silk Lizzie wears on rainy Sun? js, but I can’t say I ever 











admired it particularly.’ Or, ‘Don’t ask me to come out just now, 
please, dear; I am in the middle of a row of bead-work. I don't care if 
the sun-set glow has faded out of the clouds before I come out. The 
sun sets every evening, you know, and tho clouds always are reddish, 
Why need I look at them ?’” 

Where there is something wanting, is in the delineation of the 
softening of Sydney's character under the influence of her love for 
her husband and while she is struggling in the network of small 
deceits which her cowardice and fear of him have woven round her. 
One cause of this defect is that there is no proper picture of the 
origin of Sydney’s love for her husband or of its nature. She 
passes from a purely self-occupied sort of cowardly amiability 
in her relation towards the world in general, and of considerable 
spitefulness towards her sister-in-law, into a genuine disinterested 
love for her husband without any notice to the reader, and hence 
there is no sufficient keeping between the Sydney at the end of 
the second volume of the story and the Sydney at the beginning. 
The off sketches of the story,—the iron mining scenes and the 
character of Mr. Franklyn and his son Rolla,—are rather upon 
the same level with the character of the hero and heroine than 
with that of the best part of the book. ‘That the authoress has 
true artistic power we do not doubt, but she is content with too 
little effort for her minor and subordinate sketches. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD.* 
Tus book commends itself to the attention of all interested in 
tracing how far the civilization of the New World has been in- 
fluenced by the genius which contributed so largely to the mould- 
ing of our own, and the question raised, but not answered, for 
Mr. Parkman's graphic writing is not without a trace of the cyni- 
cism which describes failure more brilliantly than success, why 
did the Huguenot aud the Jesuit succumb before powers which 
appear to have tasked only to strengthen the muscle of the Puri- 
tan? Is the problem left possibly for succeeding volumes, whose 
advent we shall hail, to solve. And yet the work before us is 
something more than carefully accurate; true to the promise of 
his preface, Mr. Parkman has thoroughly succeeded in imbuing 
himself with the spirit of the time, and writes with the vivacity of 
an eye-witness. ‘The coucdition of Spain in the middle of the six- 
teenth century has been so fruitful a theme for all historians since, 
that the veriest schoolboy fecls for the subject a familiarity bor- 
dering on contempt. Dreaded abroad, paralyzed at home, with no 
power remaining to create, but strong still to retain her grasp, her 
condition is well described by our author as that of “‘an athletic man 
penetrated with disease, which had not yet unstrung the thews 
and sinews formed in his days of vigour. Philip IL. could com- 
mand the service of warriors and statesmen developed in the years 
that were past.” But while “the gathered cnergies of ruined 
feudalism were wielded by a single hand,” a new era was dawning 
upon France. Protestantism in England meant reformation, in 
France revolution ; both came in due time, and both bore fruit 
after their kind. But in 1550 the Huguenot was struggling for 
existence; and a new world was open for colonization. Full of 
delusive hopes and cager dreams of untold wealth, the emigrant 








* Pioneers of France in the New World. By Vrancis Parkman. B ston: Little, 
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and embarked, to be miserably disappointed. It was, as Mr. 
Parkman justly remarks, no Mayflower which sailed from the 

ortsof France. The colonists sent out by Gaspar de Coligny were 
a motley crew, and upon too many of them their faith sat lightly 
enough. Urged by the love of adventure, the hopes of wealth, 
and all the other possibilities of an unknown land, the emigrants 
set sail under Ribaut on the 18th of February, 1562, and on the 
97th of May landed at Port Royal. Here thirty chosen men 
remained, under Albert de Pierria, while Ribaut set sail again for 
France. Delight in scenery strangely beautiful, dreams of gold, or 
yet more brilliant hopes of being the pioneers of civilization, 
freedom, and order in a new world, quickly disappeared 
before the stern realities of famine. How they were to subsist 
seems to have been the last inquiry present to the minds of the 
unprosaic Frenchmen. But hunger was not more tolerable to 
them than to their less imaginative neighbours. Wondrous 
forests grew strangely dreadful in their stillness, and the sea a 
hateful barrier between themselves and home. Ribaut had left 
them a forge, with tools and iron, and despair lent the energy 
which stood them in the place of skill. A rough craft was finished, 
and in it the half-famished colonists embarked, Mr. Parkman 
observing, ‘* Had they put forth to maintain themselves at Port 
Royal the energy and resource they exerted to escape from it, they 
might have laid the corner-stone of a solid colony.” ‘The wretched 
sequel is but too well known, but our author with his graphic pen 
has lent a freshness to the tragic scene. New bands of colonists 
braved new dangers, and it seemed as if indomitable courage 
would almost compensate for the absence of more prosaic virtues. 
But famine proved a harder foe than the Indies, and but for the 
generosity of Sir John Hawkins (whom, nevertheless, Mr. Parkman 
does not spare), the little colony at Fort Caroline, under 
Laudonniére, must have perished like their comrades. “ At 
the eleventh hour” Ribaut again appears upon the scene, 
bringing with him seven ships, three hundred men, and “all things 
thought necessary for a prosperous colony,” but just when the 
heavy clouds which hung over the struggling little company 
seemed about to be lifted up, “the crew of Ribaut’s flag-ship, 
anchored on the still sea outside the bar, saw a huge hulk, grim 
with the throats of cannons, drifting towards them through the 
gloom; and from its stern rolled on the sluggish air the porten- 
tous banner of Spain.” ‘Thenceforward their fate was sealed. 
The history of Menendez, the Spanish commander, is one of the 
dark pages in the world’s history. Cruel and remorseless, keeping 
no faith with heretics, a prey to the gnawing avarice which supplied 
constant fuel to his zeal, the grim annals of religious war have 
few chapters so dark as this record of the man who, while butcher- 
ing in cold blood the victims decoyed by fair promises into his 
power, ‘‘weeps with emotion” as he recounts ‘the favours 
Heaven had showered upon their enterprise.” ‘The iron heel of 
the Spaniard stamped into the earth the blood of the Huguenot. 
The Jesuit thought he had burnt out the fire of religious freedom, 
but the spirit of revolution rose again from its ashes. The 
Court of France looked coldly on the tragedies enacted so far from 
Paris, but Dominique de Gourgues avenged the martyred French- 
men. Menendez, however, escaped him, and died “ crowned with 
honours” in 1574. He had “crushed French Protestantism in 
America.” ‘To plant religious freedom on this Western soil,” says 
Mr. Parkman, ‘ was not the mission of France. It was for her to 
rear in Northern forests the banner of absolutism and of Rome.” 
And accordingly the other half of this volume is directed to tracing 
the history of Samuel de Champlain, “the father of New France,” 
and of the brave men who, ‘‘sword in one hand, crucifix in the 
other, vainly strove on the shores of the New World to clothe with 
flesh and endow with life the skeletons of absolutism and an infal- 
lible system. Acadia was occupied. ‘The little island of St. Croix 
was covered with buildings, and had its chapel and its cemetery ; 
yet in 1798 the wilderness had resumed its sway, and silence and 
solitude brooded over this ancient resting-place of civilization. It 
was but a sample of the rest. ‘The Jesuits, aided by Madame de 
Guercheville, lacked neither zeal nor money, and soon became the 
moving spirit and controlling power in the infant colonies. ‘Io 
extend the dominions of the Church in the boundless lands of 
America, to save the benighted souls of the Indians, and win for 
themselves the martyr’s crown seemed well worth all their energies. 
And meanwhile Champlain was everywhere, aiding the priests, 
controlling the soldiers, building towns, planting gardens, find- 
ing time, amidst endless toil, to plant roses round the new 
Settlement of Quebec and discover the waters of Lake Huron, 
and in the wild forests on its borders join priest and woodsman in 
a hymn of praise, while the first mass was said in the country of 
the Hurons. All the strange adventures which gave colour to his 





life and to the lives of the brave men who accompanied him are 
recorded with a vividness which, to those who can appreciate cou- 
rage uncrowned by success, faith unenlightened by knowledge, 
patience which left him unsoured by life-long vexations, and an 
energy which again and again subdued mountains of difliculty to 
his will, will amply repay their careful reading. It is a strange 
story. A few years later the Puritan was rooted on the soil which 
had proved uncongenial alike to Hluguenot and Jesuit. Yet they 
were apparently bound on a nobler errand, with a higher purpose 
(so it might have seemed), a higher idea. The first principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity burned in the breasts of the 
Iluguenot band, where noble and simple ate the common bread 
and shared the common toil. And the Jesuit, with no selfish 
purpose, but with the earnestness of intense conviction, bound 
to the wheels of the one system through which alone souls 
could be saved, braved perils by sea and perils by land, carrying 
in his hand the charm which was to open heaven and make death 
doubly welcome. Beside all this the Puritan looked terribly pro- 
saic ; he had no crusade to preach, he had wife and children, and 
he wanted room to breathe and bread to eat. But he had grasped 
one fact. ‘The breath he drew was the breath of a divine life, and 
the labour which sustained it was no longer prosaic or despicable. 
If heaven was God's throne, earth was still His footstool ; and the 
big forest trees and the prairies, ‘‘ ancient when the pyramids were 
young, and to which Nineveh was a mushroom of yesterday,” were 
cleared by arms nerved by the conviction that ‘ the earth was the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” Yet France did not put forth her 
strength altogether in vain. ‘The history of the heroes who suc- 
ceeded Champlain, their work, and its results, remains to be told, 
and we can only hope the succeeding volumes of this series may 
prove as full of interest as the first. 





THE CANTERBURY LETTERS.* 

Tne story of the great struggle between Baldwin and Hubert, 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and the Convent of Christ Church, 
has been told by the chronicler Gervase. Gervase himself belonged 
to the fraternity, and his account may be supplemented and cor- 
rected by the Lpistole Cuntuarienses, which represent, partially 
at least, the other side of the question. ‘The compiler, who was a 
monk of Christ Church, appears to have included all the docu- 
ments bearing upon the subject to which he could get access. 
Besides the correspondence of the prior and convent, which occu- 
pies about a third part of the volume, we have about twenty letters 
written by the two Archbishops, and a very varied collection of 
letters from a series of Popes, ending with Innocent ILI., from our 
own Kings Henry Il. and Richard L, and from other eminent 
persons, both lay and spiritual, who plunged or were drawn into 
the conflict. Many of the formal documents are of course exceed- 
ingly tedious; on the other hand, some of the letters written by 
the agents whom the litigants employed to represent them at 
Rome and elsewhere are very interesting, and furnish us with 
valuable details about life and manners. On the whole the 
volume deserves a careful study. It is not often in matters of 
history, as it is here, that we can get every man to tell his own 
story. And the subject in dispute in some respects curiously 
anticipates the great questions which were brought to an issue 
more than three centuries afterwards in the Reformation. The 
editor, Mr. Stubbs, has given the student most efficient help. 

In theory the Archbishop of Canterbury was abbot of the con- 
vent of Christ Church; in practice this relation was found, on 
both sides, to be in the highest degree inconvenient. ‘The Primate 
of the English Church was too important a person to be subject 
to the control which a chapter would ordinarily exercise over its 
chief. The convent, on the other hand, was impatient of the pre- 
ponderating influence of so powerful a head. ‘The difficulties of 
the situation had been aggravated by the weakness or the par- 
tiality of a series of monkish archbishops. Baldwin and his suc- 
cessor sought for a remedy in a scheme the object of which, though 
nowhere explicitly stated, seems to have been to sever the connec- 
tion between the convent and the see. The monks naturally 
resented so great a curtailment of their dignity and power, and 
their appreciation of this injury was quickened by an immediate 
pecuniary loss with which they were threatened. Baldwin opened 
the campaign by obtaining in March, 1185, from Pope Lucius IIT, 
a letter authorizing him in general terms to reclaim from the con- 
vent certain concessions made to it by his predecessors, and to 
reform that establishment. On the strength of this he seized in 
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the December of that year the Xenia, certain Christmas and Easter 
dues paid by the manors of the convent, not unlike the fines 
which ecclesiastical corporations have always preferred to rack- 
rents, and belonging, it would seem, by right, to the head of 
the chapter. In the following January he took possession of 
two churches belonging to the convent. Later in the same year 
he obtained leave from Urban IIL, who had by this time suc- 
ceeded to the Papal chair, to found a college of secular canons, in 
honour of SS. Stephen and Thomas (of Canterbury). The plan 
was conceived on a magnificent scale. There were to be seventy 
canons. ‘The King himself was to have a stall; one was to be 
assigned to each Bishop of the province. Other canonries were 
to be filled by the rectors of churches to which the Archbishop or 
the convent presented. The new establishment was evidently 
meant to supersede Christ Church. ‘The monks at once appealed 
tothe Pope. The Archbishop retorted by suspending the prior 
and forbidding all egress from the convent. ‘The prior, however, 
immediately escaped, and made his way to Verona, where the 
Pope then was. ‘he cause of the convent at once commended 
itself to Urban. The question indeed was one on which the Papal 
policy could not be doubtful. Every monastery was an outpost 
of Rome, and few outposts were so important as that which 
claimed to command the Primacy of England; Baldwin’s plan, 
on the contrary, was essentially national in principle. Urban 
accordingly issuel repeated mandates to the Archbishop, en- 
joining him to desist from the execution of his design. Of these 
mandates Baldwin, encouraged by the support of the 
King and of the majority of the Bishops, took no further 
notice than to hurry on the building and to treat the monks 
with increased severity. The Pope, who was_ incessantly 
occupied by his feul with the Imperialists, answered the renewed 
complaints of the convent by issuing fresh letters, as ineffectual as 
the old. His patience, however, was wearing out. In October, 
1187, he ordered tie Archbishop to demolish the new church, 
annul the foundation, desecrate the site, and suspend the clergy. 
In the same month he died. Some said that his heart was broken 
by the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin; it seems that his wrath 
with the disobedient prelate had at least as much to do with it. 
Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, Baldwin's agent, tells the 
story graphically. ‘* Pope Urban,” he says, ‘ had left Verona, 
and was journeying to Ferrara. I was riding with him, and 
began to entreat him very earnestly and zealously for the Arch- 
bishop. I commended to, him that man of God, as a vessel 
chosen of God, a vessel solid in faith, perfect in humility, 
prudence, courage, and charity.” This sort of talk was very 
naturally intolerable to the passionate old man. “ Growing terribly 
angry, he cried owt, ‘ Please God, I may never dismount from 
this horse, and never mount it or any other again, if I do not 
dismount him from his archbishopric!’ He had scarcely spoken when 
the gold cross, which was carried before him by a subdeacon, fell 
shattered at our feet. The same day he was seized with a grievous 
dyseatery, was carried by water to Ferrara, and there, never 
mounting horse again, expired within a few days.” In a letter to 
his principal Peter breaks out into the most fervent and unseemly 
rejoicing at this event. ‘* Blessed be the Holy Spirit,” he cries, 
“*who doth not desert those that trust in Him!” and he thanks 
God for having removed ‘‘ the most destructive and haughty of 
persecutors.” The convent and its friends were in despair; the 
Archbishop made sure of success, for a personal friend, Albert, 
Cardinal of St. Lorenzo, had succeeded, by the title of Gregory 
VIII. Ile prepared to use his opportunity. In January, 1188, 
the convent was blockaded, and the monks shut up within the 
walls. ‘The siege was not raised for more than a year and a 
half. During all this time they subsisted upon alms. They 
contrived, however, to send envoys with the tale of their 
wrongs to Rome, where by this time another and more 
friendly Pontiff, Clement IL[., was in power, for Gregory had 
died after a reign of two months. ‘The messengers braved the 
terrors of the wintry Alps, and one of them recounts in an 
amusing letter his experiences on the Great St. Bernard. ‘“ Being 
nearer to Heaven,” he exclaims, somewhat profanely, ‘‘ and more 
confident of being heard, I said, ‘ Lord, restore me to my brethren, 
that I may tell them, that they also come not into this place of tor- 
ment.’” In April the convent achieved a success which seemed 
to promise decided results. ‘The Pope promised to send a Legate, 
who would see his mandates fulfilled, and named for that oflice a 
friendly prelate, the Bishop of Ostia. The new envoys were on 
their way home when they were stopped by terrible tidings. The 
plague had broken out in Rome, and five of the brethren had died 
within thirteen days. Before the end of the year both the prior and 
the Bishop of Ostia had followed them. Before this the envoys 


had returned to Rome, and the Pope appointed a nes 
Legate, Ralph de Nigel. Again they started for England, but 
a fatality seemed to pursue them. Ralph fell il] on the 
way, and died at Mortara. A third Legate, John de Anagnia, 
was more fortunate, and reached England, where, howeyer 
he accomplished nothing. Meury I. died, and Baldwin foung in 
his successor a more vigorous supporter. Tlenry was an old and 
broken man, and had bitter memories to restrain him. Richard 
was resolved to brook no opposition. Ie compelled the convent 
to submit to arbitration. Both parties made concessions, Thy 
monks regained their property; the Archbishop was to proceed 
with his new foundation, but was to transfer it to Lambeth. The 
Legate was politely dismissed, but he left behind him a protest 
against the arrangement as having been extorted from the convent 
by force. The quarrel, however, was not renewed in Baldwin's 
lifetime. He left England indeed, in the spring of the next year, 
to join the Crusade. One gloomy letter from his chaplain informed 
the convent that he had reached Acre, and found the Christian 
camp in a terrible condition of disorder and licence. In J anuary, 
1192, came the news of his death. The King was absent, and for 
once the monks made good the claim, so often preferred by them 
in vain, to elect to the Primacy. ‘They chose Reginald, Bishop of 
Bath, an old supporter of their cause, but he died before he wag 
confirmed, They were obliged to accept as his successor the 
nominee of the King, Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, an active 
and able statesman, who inherited Baldwin’s feelings and designs, 
Before long the struggle was renewed. For a time the Archbishop 
seemed likely to triumph. Lichard strongly supported him, and 
the Pope, Celestine ILI., was indifferent, or even friendly. ‘Then 
the aspect of affairs was changed. Celestine died, and was suc- 
ceeded by a Pontiff who knew how to make his will respected, 
In November, 1198, Innocent ILL. issued his final commands, 
The church at Lambeth was to be demolished; if that was not 
done within thirty days the Archbishop was to be suspended, and 
all persons abetting him in his resistance, the King himself in- 
cluded, were to be excommunicated. Lubert yielded, and the 
mandate was executed. When inthe April of the succeeding 
year Richard died, Hubert finally abandoned the struggle. All 
that he could do was to save his dignity by referring the cause, 
not to the Papal delegates, but to arbitrators agreed upon by the 
convent and himself. In November,}] 1200, the final award was 
pronounced. ‘The Archbishop might build and endow, out of his 
own estates, a small church at Lambeth ; but this was not to con- 
sist of secular canons, nor was avy ordination or consecration to 
be celebrated in it. ‘The money matters were settled on the 
principle of respecting vested rights. In all essential points the 
triumph of the convent was complete. The monks perhaps 
better deserve the sympathy which we are inclined to give 
to the Archbishops. They acted the part of confessors with 
dignity and courage, and they had a firmer grasp of princi- 
ples than their antagonists. ‘Tenacious of wealth and power 
they naturally were, but at the same time they were con- 
sciously loyal to Christian unity, as men then conceived of unity. 
It is not likely that either Baldwin or Llubert felt anything 
beyond a genuine desire to rid the see of an irksome iucumbrance. 
It is only the experience of after centuries that discovers to us 
the deeper and more permanent meanings of their acts, as strivings 
after national independence in spiritual things. 

These documents give us valuable glimpses of some familiar 
characters. Richard shows himself as something more than the 
savage man-at-arms which we are accustomed to think him. But 
nothing is more interesting than the instantaneous change which is 
produced when Innocent III. appears upon the scene. No name 
among the Roman Pontiffs is associated with recollections more 
odious to Englishmen, but it is impossible to withhold our respect 
from his mighty genius and commanding will. ‘The letters of 
the convent are written in a style which do credit to the cultiva- 
tion of the house. ‘There are frequent traces of secular learning, 
especially of acquaintance with the Roman poets. Ovid and Lucan 
are, as usual, the favourite authors. It is amusing to find one cor- 
respondent quoting the “Si fractus illabatur orbis,” &c., as from 
St. Jerome. It only remains for us to say that Mr. Stubbs has 
performed his task as editor with very great ability. 


r , r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_—- 

The Dayrells. A Domestic Story. By the Viscountess Enfield. 1 
vol. (Warne.)—This is a very domestic story indeed. It is all about 
a number of cousins of high degree, who live in the mansion and par- 
sonage-houses respectively of a country village, and make love to ono 
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The most serious incident in the story seems borrowed, in a 
faint degree, from the proceedings of Miss Constance Kent, and relates 
to the diabolical conduct of Master Redgie, aged seven, who is jealous of 
his baby brother, and pushes him off a chest of drawers. But it all 
comes right in the end, though there is one death; this, however, makes 
no difference, as the girls whom we are made to care about most both 
et married. Anybody who is tired of flaxen-haired murderesses will 
os this simple story quite refreshing, especially as the dialogue is 
romarkably natural and yet amusing. We rather like the following 
scrap of conversation betwoen Gertrude and her papa. “Oh! then, do 
tell me directly,” said Gertrude, alleagerness. “Curiosity, thy name is 
Woman,” said Mr. Dayrell, sententiously. ‘ Yes, dear papa, it is; but 
tell me all the same.” Wo are rather amused in another placo at the 
odd inference that the authoress draws from the cheap houses modern 
puilders run up. “ To my mind,” she writes, “they are an additional 
testimony to what I believe is a great truth, that the day of the world's 
She evidently knows nothing about leases falling in, 


another. 


death is nigh.” 
and houses being built to last just as long as the lease, and considers 


that these builders are providentially over-ruled. Lot her Ladyship 
prevail upon one of the magnates who hold the metropolis in fee to 
grant a freehold, and we undertake to say that the building erected 
pare be of a durable character. 

The Resources and Prospects of America. By Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., 


MP. (Strahan. )—Sir S. Peto has produced a useful volume of statis- | 


tics. As he informs us in the prefaces, he has avoided all political allu- 
sions, and has not attempted any description of the country or of the man- 
ners and habits of the people of the United States. He simply tells us 
how many they are, what they produce, what they want, and, we are sorry 
to add, their barbarous system of trade and taxation. On all these mat- 
ters he writes fully, fairly, and temperately, and the leading conclusions 
that he draws from his figures are these. In the first place, that the 
Amoricans are quite able at present to pay for the goods that they order 
on this side of the Atlantic; aud secondly, that they may pay off their 
debt if they choose to lot trade take its natural course, and carry out 
Sir Morton's railway scheme. With regard to the South, he is sceptical 
as to its supposed devastation, and believes that with its magnificent 
climate there is a great future before it, under the stimulus of free 
labour; indeed, he considers “that he is not over sanguine in predict- 
ing that within five years from the present time the cotton production 
of America will be doubled.” Let us only hope that there may be no 
more fighting, either domestic or foreign, so that when we have all 
turned our ploughshares into swords in this mad old Europe, we may foel 
that there is still left one “land of sufficient harvests for all dearth.” 

The United States during the War. By Auguste Laugel. (Bailliére.) 

—We are glad to find that M. Laugel has found a competent translator. 
No more interesting work than his appeared during the whole course of 
the American struggle. A little uneasy, we imagine, under the Colossus 
that bestrides his country, he visited the United States, and describing 
the surface phenomena that he found there with the ordinary felicity 
of his nation, he astonished the world with a diagnosis of American 
character, and an appreciation of American institutions, that were as 
acceptable from their accuracy as such exercitations of his countrymen 
very often are from their delicious absurdity. Thus his book is worthy 
of attention, both for its amusing descriptions and its philosophical 
truth; and to those for whom the French tonguo constitutes a difli- 
culty, we can conscientiously recommend this translation. We cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting two or three of his dicta, from which 
will be seon at once the quality of his thought and the justice that has 
been rendered to him by his translator. Speaking of the unnatural 
alliance between the uncontrollable New York democrat and tho slave- 
holder, he says, “The American democrat gave with the same hand to 
his adherents the joys of liberty and the pleasures of tyranny.” Again, 
referring to the denial of human rights to the negro, he exclaims, “ Can 
4 nation be at peace with itself when it is not at peaco with humanity?” 
Finally, we recommend to the notice of some of our Radicals the fol- 
lowing sentiment of this French democrat, who is also an ardent admirer 
of the democratic institutions of America, “ The great skill, and per- 
haps also the great good fortune, of the founders of American demo- 
cracy, consists in having at once discovered something to oppose to the 
simple and brutal domination of numbers.” 

Miss Crosby's Matchmaking. 1 vol. Edited by Maine O'Hara. 
(Beeton.)—Miss Crosby is a good-natured but rather twaddling old 
maid, who has a wild Irish girl on hor hands, She keeps her out of 
Scrapes, and gets her married and settled, not without some improbable 
incidents. As these improbable incidents are few in number, they have 
to be eked out by a most unfair amount of that sort of soliloquy which 
modern novelists are fond of inflicting on the reader, wherein all the 
reasons pro and con any course of conduct are argued out at length. 
Moreover, our authoress is disposed to be didactic, and puts improving 
Speeches into the mouths of her characters at unesasonable times. But 
her intention is good, the book will do no harm, which is saying some- 
thing in these days, is just readable, and has the laudable feature of 
exalting the humane profession of the law at the expense of a military 
swell, 

Eastern Gleams. Metrical Essays and Poems on the Gospel History. 
CLongmans.)—Romances und Minor Poems, 


By UH. Glassford Bell. | 


(Macmillan.)—We have here two volumes of pleasing verse, but scarcely 
of a character to interest any one out of the circle of the writers. We open 
the latter volume at random, and we hit upon a couple of lines that at 
once convince us that the author is not destined for poetic immortality. 
They occur in a poem headed “ Mary Queen of Scots,” and form part of 
the description of the French Court,— 
“Next him the Guises, who so well famo’s steepest heights assailed, 
And walked ambition’s diamond ridge, where bravest hearts have 
failed.” 
We were rather longer in doubt in the case of Eastern Gleams ; with the 
help of Scriptural allusions and Seripture language prose may be dis- 
guised for a considerable time, especially when there is much genuine 
religious feeling, as in the present volume. But at length we came to 
| the following stanza, and the confusion of ideas at once settled the 


question in our mind, to say nothing of the difliculty of reading the last 





| line:— 
| “See o'er the Past the venerable arch 
Of Titus rear its graven witness high, 
Serencly watching Time’s triumphant march, 
While scornful Doubt impotent passeth by.” 

Histoire de France an 18m Siecle, Louis XV. Par J. Michelet. 
(Paris: Chamerot.)—The sixteenth volume of M. Micholet’s great 
history, which has just come out, contains the perhaps most scandalous 
and disgusting thirty-three years in the annals of France, and that is 
to say a great deal. From 1724 to 1757 Louis XV. proves not only 
the most despicable of debauchees, the most infamous of fathers, but 
also the weakest of kings, the most short-sighted of politicians. The 
facts brought to light are so startling, so horrible, that the author 
takes good care to quote, almost after every sentence, some contem- 
porary unexceptionable authority, like D'Argenson, De Luynes, Barbier, 
Soulavie, la Mausset, Montgon, Marais, &c. Altogether that serious 
history reads like one of the most obscene novels of the Marquis do 
Sade; and to think that it is but a strictly true picture of the state of 
things! Wellmay Michelet exclaim, in the sadness of his heart, “ Poor, 
poor people of France!” Tho trial and execution of Damiens is 
related forcibly and very curtly, but the whole affair is shown in a new 
light. Curiously enough, M. Michelet generally finds out of France his 
great hero, great in war and in thought. Formerly it was Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, now it is Fredorick IL of Prussia, for whom he 
evinces an almost unbounded admiration. Indeed the many pages 
devoted to the great warrior of the ago are the only comforting feature 
in the volume, if we except the final and striking chapter on writers 
and thinkers. Montesquieu, Voltaire, Vauvenargues, Diderot, and the 
Encyclopewdists are analyzed in a masterly way, and the author is 
especially happy in pointing out how Voltaire’s great influence chiefly 
arose through his dissenting from Pascal's laments about man’s insignie 
ficence in the universe. Voltaire boldly asserted that he felt happy 
and put forth the axioms, “ Man's aim is to act.” “ Acts are froo, not 
fatal.” 

Alexander von Humboldt ; or, What May be Accomplished ina Lifetime, 
By F. A. Schwarzenberg, (Hardwicke.)—A very tiresome apotheosis 
of a great man. Mr. Schwarzenberg pitches his key so high at the very 
beginning that he loses his breath before he has got fairly into his 
subject. Out of the materials he seems to possess, the author might 
have made a very interesting biography, instead of which he has pro- 
duced nothing but the dullest panegyric, mixture of awful fine writing 
and more awful twaddle. That Humboldt was born in the same year 
with Cuvier, Wellington, Napoleon, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and William 
Smith, “ father of English geology,” is a great fact for Mr. Schwarzenberg, 
who discourses upon the dreadfully unequal “creative energies ” of “ the 
physical and the human Cosmos” as follows: —‘ Like the aloe, which, 
according to popular belief, flowered but once in a hundred years, then 
putting forth a blossom of marvellous beauty, so Nature atoned for her 
seeming sleep by the creation of minds which became new vital forces in the 
world of man. One star did not rise alono in the twilight of heaven ; 
great men dawned upon the world in constellations,” &c. 

Report on the Traffic and Improvements in the Public Ways of the City 
of London. By W. Uaywood, C.E., &e. (Lownds.)—This report, pre- 
sented officially to the Commissioners of Sewers, and by thom ordered 
to be printed, contains a series of minute observations upon the area, 
| population, thoroughfares, and traffic of the metropolis, and somo im- 
| portant suggestions for the relief of that terrible congestion which seems 
| so fatal, even in our days, but presents only a slight indication of the 
| evil that will be when, in about forty years’ time, the metropolitan 
| population shall have doubled, and the three-quarters of a million that 
now daily enter the City shall have increased to a million and a half. 
| Mr. Haywood accordingly deprecates all mere palliatives, and insists 
upon two measures of primary necessity—the construction of an addi- 
tional bridge for the relief of the traffic north and south, and the 
formation of a new street that shall supply a thoroughfare be tween the 
east and west. It is diflicult to resist his reasoning. The combined 
population of the districts east of a straight line drawn five miles to the 
north, and five miles to the south of London Bridge is now about a mil- 
| lion, and has but that one carriage way over the river, 35 feet wide, 

which it shares with the western and north-western districts to a con- 
siderable extent. In July, 1865, 19,400 vehicles crossed this bridge 
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between 8 a.m, and 8 p.m., or 26 a minute, a larger number by 3,000 
than passed over it during the same hours in 1860, though at that time 
Southwark Bridge had not been thrown open, and the Brighton Railway 
had no station at Pimlico. To relieve this overwhelming crush Mr. Hay- 
wood proposes to throw a bridge over the Thames on the eastern side of 
the Tower, which would create a direct line of communication between 
the Old Kent Road and Shoreditch, and intercept nearly the whole of the 
heavy dock and warehouse traffic that at the present moment renders all 
calculations of time in connection with the railway vain and illusory. 
With regard to the east and west lines, everybody who has had occasion 
lately to cross Fleet Street or Holborn in the afternoon will be quite 
prepared to hear that the number of vehicles passing through Temple 


Bar has increased 54 per cent. and along Holborn 32 per cent. since | 


1850. ‘These two great streams of traffic then meet, and are compressed 
at the western end of Cheapside into the one channel, not very much 
wider than either of them separately; ” and finally, the rate of increase 
at Aldgate amounts to 76 per cent. We quite agree with Mr. Haywood 
in thinking that although the new street from the Thames Embankment 
will afford some relief, nothing but an additional arterial line of thorough- 
Jure Urough the City will meet the necessities of the case, and perma- 
nently relieve Cheapside, the Poultry, and the streets further east. This 
he proposes to start at the western end of Newgate Street, in connection 
with the Holborn Valley Viaduct, carry through Christ's Hospital to 
the north of Guildhall, 250 yards north of the Bank, and terminate at 
the junction of Commercial Street and High Street, Whitechapel, re- 
ducing the distance between the two extreme points from 2,383 yards, 
at which it stands by the existing route, to 2,266 yards. We do not 
pretend to give any opinion upon the merits of this particular scheme, 
but we are quite sure that less decisive measures will be of no use. We 
feel indebted to Mr, Haywood for the pains he has taken to present us 
with a complete résumé of the conditions of the problem, and for the 
courage and ability which he has brought to bear upon its solu- 
tion. 

Fires, Fire-Engines, and Fire Brigades. By C. F. T. Young, C.E. 
With numerous illustrations, (Lockwood.)—In this bulky volume the 
author gives us the result of tie observation of many years. He also 
gives us a bit of his mind, in the popular acceptation of the phrase; he 
is of opinion that “the proper study of fire-extinguishing, its principles, 
ind requirements, as a rule, have been entirely neglected in this country; 
and it is a question if it has ever been thoroughly considered.” We 
quote this sentence, because it exemplifies a habit that the author has 
of saying the same thing twice over in different words, which has led to 
a most unnecessary and undesirable expansion of his volume. Having 
taken this preliminary objection, however, we hasten to add that he is 
evidently in earnest in dealing with his subject, and has taken great 
pains to collect information of every kind and from every quarter in 
connection with it, He enters at length into the history of fire brigades, 
the construction and management of engines, the provisions for ex- 
tinguishing fires in the various cities of Europe and America; finally 
(and we cannot help suspecting that this is his main object in writing 
the book), he enlarges on the utility of the volunteer principle, and 
gives quite a startling list of volunteer brigades in this country, whose 
merit we are quite prepared to admit, though we do not see any neces- 
sity for pitting them against the Alpine Club, or substituting them for that 
excellent paid body which is to protect us for the future under the 
control of the Metropolitan Board of Works. There is plenty of room 
for volunteer offort in subordination to the London Brigade, for London 
is still very inadequately sorved in this matter, having but 1 engine 
to 3 square miles, and 1 fireman to 20,00 inhabitants, whilst in Paris 
the proportion is 1°63 engine to 1 square mile, and 1 fireman to 1,338 
inhabitants ; and in New York, 1°74 enzine to a square mile, and a fire- 
man to every 676 of the inhabitants. 

Index to the Pedigrees contained in the Printed Ieralds’ Visitations. By 
G. W. Marshall, LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. (Hardwicke.)—The Printed | 
Heralds’ Visitations are to be distinguished from those in manuscript, 
which are comprised in the Harteian and other collections at the British 
Museum. Mr. Sims has publishel a catalogue of the pedigrees 
recorded in the latter documents, and now Mr. Marshall completes the 
facility of reference by preparing an index to the printed matter. He 
has incorporated in it an index to Berry’s County Genealogies, which 
constitutes a valuable addition to the utility of the work. He gives the 
name of the family, and its domicile, when possible, and a reference to 
the volume in which its pedigree is recorded. By the aid of this and 
Mr. Sims’ companion worl:, the genealogical student will find his labours 
considerably lessened. 


The Parables, Read in the Light of the Present Day. By Thomas Guthrie, 


os | 
ing sweetness long drawn out. What constitution can bear thi 
unlimited allowance of eau sucrée? What thought there is in the ‘dim 
is quite lost in the rhetorical repetitions, and that purl of words y 
which sleep descends, as upon the = 
“Umbrosamque ripam 
Et Zephyris agitata Tempe.” 
The Treasury of Bible Knowledye. A Dictionary, &e. By Rey. 
J. Ayre, M.A. With Engravings and Maps. (Longmans. )—We hots 
here in a thick, closely printed volume, what may be described as an 
abridgment of Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Not that there is 
any connection between the two works, but the subject-matter treated 
| is the same in both, and the compiler acknowledges his obligation to 





| the larger dictionary, whilst he claims the credit of a certain amount of 

original investigation. We should say that he is more orthodox in his 
critical notices than some of the writers in Dr. Smith’s volumes ; indeed 
in his article on the Pentateuch, whilst he professes a willingness 
“fearlessly to accept truth,” he indulges in an unjustifiable snoer at g 
supposed class of critics ‘‘ who can decide exactly what Moses ought to 
have written, and whose privilege it is to vary from one another and cal] 
it unanimity.” These antipathies of his, however, will not make the 
book less popular, and will perhaps dispose the majority to avail them. 
selves with a groator sense of security of the mass of information that he 
has collected respecting the manners, customs, and literature of the Jows, 
and the other persons and places mentioned in the Bible. We must also 
say a word for the engravings ; they seem to us remarkably well done, and 
are liberally supplied. 

The Victoria Magazine. Vol. VI. (November—April). No. 37, 
May. (Emily Faithfull.) —The Victoria Magazine maintains a rospectable 
position amongst the serials of the day. Its tales and criticism are 
quite of average merit, and it discusses the social questions that 
affect the status of women with a knowledge and ability altogether 
its own. It is always ready to call up for judgment the oppressor or 
defamer of the sex, and really does an immense amount of good in 
impressing on the public mind their genuine wants, and in resisting 
the silly opposition that has often attended the attempt to improve 
either their mental or physical condition. 

Beyond the Church. ° vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is an 
ambitious attempt, we should think, by a young hand. We have 
sketches of parsons of every division in the Church, drawn with some 
humour, but blotchily coloured, and the satire poured upon their de- 
voted heads is of the roughest, and some of it rather stale. The hero 
declines at the last moment to take Orders and a family living on account 
of some mysterious doubts, and takes refuge as a lay visitor with a 
college friend, also of mysterious views, who is doivg a great work in 
a horrible manufacturing town. Here he comes to grief, we will not 
say how, as the story is worth reading, and his friend dismisses him 
to his rest with the following mysterious prayer :—‘ O Orient! Bright- 
ness of the Eternal Light and Sun of Righteousness, come and lighten 
them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death!” Some amuse- 
ment is to be got out of the minor personages of the novel, particu- 
larly out of the relations between a Puseyite Don and a weak under- 
graduate friend, whoso thoughts are perpetually straying from the 
counsels of perfection in the direction of flirtation. We do not know 
why our author, who is for setting everybody to rights, does not take 
more care to be correct himself, even in the small matter of his Greek 
and Latin. He writes Autochthenes thus, makes Creatorum the accu- 
sative case of Creator, and gives the well known quotation from Virgil 
in the following horrible shape: — “Deus aliquis hec nobis otia 
fecit.” Moreover, he irritates us by spelling “clique” with an addi- 
tional c. 

Clarkson Gray and Other Poems. By Mrs. James Morton. Illustrated. 
(Nimmo: Edinburgh.)—Clarkson Gray has been written to move the 
Scottish heart to provide a hospital for incurables, and concludes with 
the following appeal :— 

“QO Scotland, hear the weary hopeless cry! 
Say the bless’d anodyne you'll yet supply — 
A place of rest where poor incurables may find relief, 
And in repose may dio!” 

We sincerely trust that the authoress will get her hospital, and she will 
no doubt be satisfied with that, and with the handsome compliment that 
her publisher has paid her in the way of typo, toned paper, and pretty 
binding and illustrations. 

We have also received Miss Drury’s clever novel, Misrepresentation, 
in Chapman and Hall’s “Select Library of Fiction,” fifth edition ; 
Miscellancous (Questions, with answers, embracing science, literature, 





D.D. (Strahan.)—We open this volume in the middle of the twenty- 
five pages that are alloted to the parable of the ten virgins, and we find | 
a section which is entitled “The Sleep of the Virgins,” and begins thus : 
—“ The scene is one of repose, no sounds but measured breathing, and 
by the lamps dimly burning ten forms are seen stretched out in various 
attitudes, but all locked in the arms of sleep. How unlike sentinels, 


arts, &c., by W. Chambers, F.R.S.E., &c. (W. and R. Chambers), 
a book likely to be useful to persons preparing for competitive exami- 
nations ; The Model Ready Reckoner (Warne); Infant Nursing, by Mrs. 
Pedley (Routledge), a series of papers that originally appeared in 
the Queen newspaper ; Zheodore Farker'’s Life and Writings, by 
Albert Reville, D.D. (Simpkin and Marshall), authorized translation, 
a valuable estimate of that remarkable man by one of the Rationalist 





watchers, persons awaiting a bridegroom’s arrival, and ready at any 
moment for the call to go forth to meet him; they sleep like infants who ; 
have nothing to do or care for, or like sons of toil,” &c. 
specimen of Dr. Guthrie’s style ; wherever we turn, we find this linger- 


leaders amongst the French Protestants ; and Zhe Year-Book of Facts, 


provements in science and art during the past year. 


This is a fair 1866, (Lockwood), exhibiting the most important discoveries and im- 
L 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

and Co.—Harmonies of Nature, by the Rev. 
Longmen Powell's Christianity w thout Judaism ; the 

G. Hartwigs 1 World, by the Rev. O. Shipley; M’Cul- 

Chureh am eraphieal Dictionary, Vo’. T.; Reason and 

loch’s nd other Essays, by H. Rogers; Garden Archi- 

Fone ond Landscape Gardening, by John Arthur 

tecture § 

—Sermons, by the Rev, Henry 


Hughes. ? 
Macmillan and Coe by A. J. Scott; Hulseian Lec- 


Woodward ; Discourses, 
rne and Co.—Sporting Sketches, by the 


tures 
Prerick er Modern Gymnast, by Charles Spen- 


Old Bushman ; 
ledge and Sons—Journal of a London 


cer. 
George Rov Morley; Men I have Known, by William 


PlaygoeT, by H. 

se Reeve, and Co.—Whitney’s Choice of Em- 
y Henry Green. 

De OO Son —A Glimpse of Oriental Nature, 


: ith Verses, by a Lady. 
Pictu etn Tegg—Seottish Songs and Ballads, by Joseph 


d and Co.—Pinacem, by Senilis. 

ford, and Co.— Twelve Months with 
i remer, by Margaret Howitt, 2 vo's. 

Free od and Sons—Chronicles of Carlingford, by 


i joribanks, 3 vols. ; 
ms Nelwon and Sons—The Chemistry of Common 


i by Stevenson Macadam. 
Tikerby oad Son—A Voyage to the West Indies, by 
Robert Elwes. 
SS ———__— 
HE RACES.—For Dust, Heat, or 
Rain NICOLI.S' Waterproof Overcoats, One 


uinea each. 
ond. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Cornhill, K.C.; 10 Mosley street, Man- 


ely ster; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Caxptepra, MopersTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


Ritson. 
Hatchard a! 
Jackson, Wal 








OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
O CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
Allarticles marked in plain figures. 
Ornaments! Glus:, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory an1 Show-rooms, Broad 
street.— KF stablished 1307. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 
YPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
eation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
upon the nobility, clergy, and gent y in any part of the 
kingdom. ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
TPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 
192, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 
IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co, are prepared with the earliest 
Spring Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinnette Stripes 
for Drawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Designs in this year’s Chintzes. 

ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 

WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE t)AD, LONDON. 

The SPRING STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 
Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KiIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 
_Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOR-CL( ITH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULIUON. 
ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 203, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

Ly ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue 

With prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROCM FURNI- 

TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 

and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 

London, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 
. 














»U J al J 
ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputation, adduional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
4n indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


BASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Ghapes cousiautly on view for selection and immediate 
anney- Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
fn H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, aud 
0 } near pd street, W., @nd 34 and 35 Charles street, 
po — W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 











ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 88 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5123; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENL STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-RVOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pubiic, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tanded to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......... 12361 to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 830d to £6 0s each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 10s each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.......eseeee0-. 43 6d per gallon. 


C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 


Dessert Knives 


i, 
| 


PNCEN Daa me 
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Ivory Handles. 


Table Knives 
per Dozen 
per Dozen. 
Carvers per 

Pair. 





3}-inch ivory handles ............ 12 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles,,.17 0 [13 0 
4-inch ivory balance handles...... jks 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles...........27 0 )20 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 (35 0 
0 
0 
0 
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Ditto, carved han:iles, silver ferules 55 0 |45 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 |19 
Silver handles of any pattern.......54 0 /54 


nN 


Bone and Horn entice ~Kaives! 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 

White bone handles ............+- ‘11 0} 8 
Ditto balance handles....... eoeee (23 O 17 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ....|17 | 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.|12 0 }9 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-cating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of GOO Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piece+, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
Xv This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prizs Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 84 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the ageuts in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wind:nill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


petaine. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGWS are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestivn. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudou, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 34, 53, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s td each, Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 33 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ya QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and whol © bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Cou- 
fectioners, aud others, at 503. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, ¢& 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO, Worcester, 
| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 
sally e-teemed by ladies tor its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion aud skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, p mpl 8, spots, freckies, and 
discolorations, aud renders the skin soft, clear, and 
bloomin:. Price 43 6d and 83 Gd per bottle. Suld by 
chemists and perfuners. *,* Ask for “* ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOK,” and beware of spurious and pernicious 
articles under the name KALYDUR. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the uighest quality. 
See “ Lancet,” and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROS3E and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
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SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during tia 
Season of 1364 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 


Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUE EN. 


Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUS3IA. 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton ; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned, Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them @ 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe, at Aal/ the expense, aud it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on applic ition. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Threc« 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 
T= CITY SPER\ CANDLES, 
ls 4d per 1b., beautifully transparent. They co 
not bend by heat, smoke, or gutter. Price's Com posits 
8d per Ib. and upwards. Price list sent upon app ication. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, Candle, Soap, Oil, aud 
Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, Loudon. 


OUSEHOLD SOAPS.—Railway car- 
riage free and case free, if cwt., 112 1b, at one 
time. A common, but very strong, for scrubbing boards, 
25s ; for general scrubbing or course fabrics, 3)s and 
363; for general laundry use, 403 and 448; very pure, 
for tine fabrics, 463; the City Primrose, finest cin be 
made, 433 per cwt., or 112 lb. Price lists sent upon 
application. WHITMORE aud CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soap, Oil, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
London. 


OLZA OIL.—Pure, double refined 
Lill, 5s per gallon; a very superior French 
Culza, 43 9d per gallon, 
Guaranteed free from Acids or Admixtures which 
destroy the Lamps. 
Railway carriage paid on all Oils if 10 Gallons be taken 
at one time. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
don. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures] 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
aud is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 


52 Fleet street.—At home from L0 till 5 


‘aera and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOS3ELY and 

SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. | 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind bein; 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be suppli 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 443 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lv 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Kstablished 1830, No connection with any 

of the same name. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and wo 
health aud longevity, by the proper masucatioa of f101, 
ROWLAND'S UDUNTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, streugthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the wreath. Prics 2a Yd por 
bos. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 
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HE GRAPHOTYPING COMPANY 
(Limited).—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 

NO FURTHER APPLICATION for SHARES in the 
above Company will be RECKIVED AFTER WED- 
NESDAY, the {3rd inst. for London, aud SATURDAY, 
the 26th, for the country.—By order, 
CHARLES LA COSTE COCKBURN, See. (pro tem.) 
No. 13 Moorzate street, May 15, 1860. 


B Aa & of LONDON. 
Head Banking House—Threadneedie street. 


Charing Cross Branch—No. 459 West Straud. 

Subscribed Capital ... 

Paid up Capital........ eee 

Reserve Fund ....00++ssee. 

Chsirman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. 

Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 

Manrgir—Ma'thew Marshall, jun., Esq. 

Deputy Managers—Jobn Henry Church, Esq. ; 
Daniel Massey, Esq. 

Current Accounts opened with parties properly intro 
duced, and interest allowed on credit balances, if nct 
crawn below £200. 

Money received on depos't, repayable at seven days’ 
notice, and interest regulated by the market value of 
money, a8 announced from time to time by public advei- 
tisement, the present rate being 6 per cent. 

Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit issued free of 
charge, and all descriptions of banking business trau- 
sacted, W. 0. ALLENDER, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,090. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., fur One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; fur Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annuum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhail 
street, Loudon, I¢.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








Jobn 








Qourm AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upou current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cuu- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lma and PeRRIns’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor:, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSH and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BaRcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 


Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
(j LEX FIELD SITAR C OH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON aud CO, GI isgow and London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 





" 9 TOWwD oul DL Dress 
IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, titting any candle- 
stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine the Wasteless (for Ball room), in all the 
ususl sizes and of various qualities; slsy tie hard 
Juamber Candles (tw: lve in a box, 1s per box), are 
now to be had of all dealers in Candles, and Wholesale 
ouly at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 








XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About 
—Ihe WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FIEI.Ds' Patent, seif 
fitting, typering ends fit any candlestick without either 
paper Or scraping, aud keep periectly upright in the 
chandelier. To be had of ali dealers in Town and 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes. 
] | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS PILLS. 
—Ready to Hand.—Every good aud generous 
person feels a natur-l sympathy in the presence of 
suflering, but how much more graceful would that com- 
passion be if it could su; ply the means of relief. Pro- 
lessor Holloway offers to every oue the never failing 
power cf thus rendering the most essential service to 
afflicted humanity. His noble remedies reach the seat 
of every malady, whether it be on the surface or hidden 
in the darker recesses of the interior of the 8) Stem, and 
thus extirpate it, if that be possible. Plainiy pTiuted 
instructions for tie guida.ce of invalids envelope every 
1 ackage of these rest..rative:, the reputation of which is 
not ouly Ewopeun, but extends throughout the globe. 


P ELICAN 
OFFICE. 
Esranitsuep 1n 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8. W. 
Direcrors. 
Kirkman D. 
i'sq., M.P. 


Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Hodgson, 
Octavius E. Coope, sq. 
William Cotton, Hsq., 

D.C.L., FERS, Esq. 
John Coore Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Phos. H. Farquhar, sq. BRS. 
James <A. Gordon, Matthew Whiting Esq. 

M.D... ERS. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq sq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE —The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1368. Ail Policies now eifected on 
the “return system ” will participate 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 6) per cout on the 
premiums paid. 

Lous, in connection with Lif: Assuranes, upon ap- 
proved security, in sums of not less than £5J0. 


Ksq., 





Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents, 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
SreciAL NOTICE. 

LIFE ASSURANCE 
PANY. Established A.D. 18/6. 
Accumulated Fund .. 0. ....0.00+0e0.-£3, 161 252 43 Od. 
Amount of Bunus Additions made to 

Policies otece coccccce oo 2,040,147 Is dd. 

The next Division of Profits will be male in 1863. 

Assurances eifected during the current year will par- 
ticipate therein. 

ASSURANCE OF PROSPECTrIVE BONUS. 

The assured may, without immediate outlay, secure 
the aceruing Bonus, - 

The rates for Term Assarances have been materially 
reduced, JOUN RA YDEN, Actuary. 
15 New Bridge street, Loudon, E.C. 


R OCK COM- 
L 








BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 

RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 

The Righth Bonus will be declared in January, 1567, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on 30th June, Lsu6, 
will participate, so that persons who complete such 
Assurances before June 30sh next will share in that 
Division, although oue Premium only will have beea 
paid. 

Ta'les of rates and forms of proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Ageuts, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


~ 
£250,000 wave been raw 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £35,900. 

An Annual Payment of £3. to £6 58 secures £1,000 in 
couse Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Locd Ageuts, at the 
Railway Stations, and Otfices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 

street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Heury Laucelot Holland, 


For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposil apply to the 


ae 

| (NLARENDON CLUB (LIBERAL. 

| CONSERVATIVE). 
Entrance Fee ..... eve 
Annual Subscription....... 7 7 

PB se for oy one are requested to g 

| («ither personally or by letter), at ices of q 

43 Saitama pond 4 S.W — the offices of the Clay 





J. VOPE COX. Honorary Se 
W. HOWLEY BURDER, Sesretary (pre) 


GULCHRIST: SCHOLARSHIPS — ay 
JT the Matriculation Examination of the Uni . 
of London in June next, Ons Scholarship on the al 
foundation wi'l be open for competition. The Scholar 
) ship is worth £5) per annum, and is tenable for n 
yeurs. — 
For particulais apply to the PRINCIPAL of Uj 
sity Hall, Gordon square, W.C. ee 


| becihemaeaamsial COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
> 


versity 


LONDON, 
} The offic of Vice-Master of this School will becons 
| Vacant at the end of the pr-ssut term (Angus 3), Can 
didates for the appointment are requested to a ldresg 
their applications and testimouials on or before Jane 
| 9, to the Secretary ‘ f the College, Gower street, W.c, 
| from whom information may be obtained as t> the duties 
| and ein Juments of the office. The Vice-Master’s daties 
will commence Ou the 25th of Septe:nber next. 
| CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Szcretary to the Coungil, 
May 8, 1865. 








WNIT NAT -<-. | >t 
I NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTY- 

. RAL EXHIBITION, May 224d, Ticke:s, gt 1s - 
May 23rd, Los. ; May 24 h, 23 td. ; May 25th, ls. Tickers 
may be obtained of the principal Loudon Nurserymea 
and of the usual Loudon Ageuts. 


NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTU- 
RAL EXHIBITION. Tickets may be obtsiaed 
of the prive pal Nurserymen, and at— 
Austin’s, St. James's Hall. 
Chuppell's, New Bond street. 
Cock, AdJison, and Co.'s, Regent street. 
Keith and Prowse’s, Cheapside. 
Lacon and Ollier’s, New Bond street. 
Letis and Sou's, Royal Excuange. 
Mitchell's, Bond street. 
Oilivier's, New Bond street, 
Sam's, St. James's street. 
Westerton's, St. George's place. 
W. J. Adams, 59 Fle t street, E.C, 
The Royal Horticu tarel Gardens, Kensington, and 
At the Offices, 52 st. George's Place, Albert Gate, $,\V, 





[aeetrors of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. The 32nd Annual Exhibition ig 
NOW OPEN at ther GALIERY, 53 PALL MALL 
near St. Janes’s Palace. Daily from 9 till dask, 
Admission, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


TUDIES of ITALIAN ART: a Series 

of Paintings in Water Colours, some the size of 

the originals, from pictures in the Vatican, the Uiid 

and Piui Galleries, the Churches of Italy, and the 

Louvre. By Mr. HADWE WHEELWRIGHT. Mus 

trating the Roman, Florentine, and Siennese Schouls, 
Descriptive catalogues, 1s aud 23 each. 

At 2a New Burlington street, Regent street, W. 








HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE, 
ne TH FINDING of the SAVIOUR in 
tle TEMPLE * is NOW ou VIEW, atthe French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. Admission, 1s (admitting also 
to French Exhibition). Oyen from 10 to 6. 





(PE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 } 
Cornhill; aud Charing cross, London, | 


Seette POD oc. sa0 00-0 c0ceseenes coceee £3,177,616 | 
Fire Premiuins receive | in 1365.........06 73),332 | 
Life Premiums received in 1305 ..........- ° 250,108 | 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in 3) dwys after they are 
admitied. 


5,99 ON and LANCASHIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Capita!—Fire, £1,900,000; life, £100, 000. 

Lon lon—Corner of Leadeuhall street, Corahill, E.C. 
Liverpool—Biown's Buildings, hachauge. 
Chairman—I’. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P, 

Income from Premiums, 1865. 

Fire Compiny ...0..sececees 

The increase in tue two years Ls64-5 

amouuting to £110,717, 

Life Company ...0.0 0. £23,107 

Accumulation Fund iacre ised in 1565 by 60 per ceut. of 

the Net Premiums. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of Life Profits divided. 

Home and Foreign Insuranc+s at mo lerate rates. 
W. P. CLIRKILCUGH, General Manager. | 





£122,416 
over 182-3 


yINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity o: the stomuch, head cue, heartouru, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies ani chilireu. 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, £c., 
172 New Bond sweet, London; aud suld througuout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 
CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


\ IND in the STOMACH or FLATU- 

LENCE, fur which ca:bonate of soda is ofien 
taken, is caused vy imperfect digestion. A radic 1 care 
may be effectei by the occasivnal use of Paru’s Lire 
PILLs, May be bad of any chemist, 














POYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
WU WHIL-MONDAY.—Re-enzageme it of the popu- 
lar lyric artists, Hevri and Madame Drayt m ; also of 
Mr. G. W. Jester, for his mirth-iuspiring Ventri oquial 
Kutertain‘neat—Tne wouderful illusions (J. H. Pepper 
and T. Tobin, joint inventors), alveady seen by L09 thou- 
sand visitors, will be varied by the re engagement of 
Mr, T. Damer Caps tor the r ¢.tals connecte i with the 
remarkable illusive scene, entitled “ Shakesp2are aad 
his Creations, Hamlet, Ariel, aud Macbeth ,” coucluding 
with ** 'ue Cherubs Flowing m the Air."—The bril iaut 
light, showing the lovely kdeidoscopic forms of colours 
on the dise, with the dlusioy, daily at 3 aud 8—Dagwar's 
Indian Feats—Ihe Lectures by Mr. King and Mr. 
Stokes aud the other Eutertaiumeats as usual—QOpeo 
12 to 5, and 7 til’ 10. Adunission to the whole, 1s. 
“| ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
Ivs lod. sent fiee, This * Tourisrs’ Favour- 
Ire ' distinctly shows s:null windows Lo miles off, lanl- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moous, &e.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘I'he Recouno.terer” is very gvol”"—Earl 
of Breadalbaue. “1 tiad it all you say; wonderfaily 
powerful fur so very s.nall a glass."—Earl of Caituness. 
“it isa beautiful glass.”—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
ful.”"—Lord Garvagli. “ Remaikably good.”—sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wouderfully good.”"—Sir W. H. Feilden. *‘* For its size 
1 do uot think it can be s wpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ** Quite «qual to that fur whicu I gave £5 38. 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Faruley, Hsq. “1 uever before met 
an article that so°Compietey answered its makers’ rec sm- 
mendation.”—Field. * We have fouud it fu ly equal to 
others which had cost more tvan four times its price. '— 
Notes and Queries. “ What Tourist will now start with- 
Out such au indispeusable companion 2—Tae celebrated 
“Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 12u0 yards 
and mea at 3} miles, 31s 64. The above, bearing Le 
registered trade marks * Reconnoit'rer” and “* Hythe, 
only tu be had dwect from, and by weitten application 
to SALOM and co, 98 Princes street, Mdinburgh, and 
137 Regeut street Lendon, W. No Agents anywhere. 








B URROW’S GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, and Mariae, 
£3 13s Gd, 46 (8, &c. Catelogues grat’s. 
W. ond J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London : Arnold, 72 Bakerstreet; Walesaud McCulloch, 
56 Cheapside, 
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Just published. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
its HOME. 


In<pector-Gene 
and formerly of th 


cutia. - . 
Joun CavRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 
Jo t 








———— Fast published, price 1s. 
THEREFORE, WHETHER, and 
/ WHITHER? or, the Bible and its would-be 

fe-translators. By Henny F. A. Prarr, M.D. 

“Jons CuvrcuiLt and Sons, New Burlington street. 








Fighth dition, with Notes and Annotations by Sir 
* Charles Locock, Bart., M.D., F.RS., feap 8vo, 23 64. 
DVICE toa MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on the 
Treatment oD the Moment of some of their more Press- 
ing Illnesses and Accidents. By Pye Henry Ciavasse, 
RCS. 
—_ By the same Author, 
Seventh Edition, feap 8vo, 2s Gd. 

ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 
of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the Treatment of 
some of the Complaints incidental to Pregnancy, Labour, 
and Suckling. Withan Intioductory Clapter especially 
addressed to a Young Wife. 

Jonn CrvuRcHILL and Sons, New Bulington street. 


Imp. 32mo, cloth, 28; gilt edges, 23 61. 
ITSON’S (JOSEPH) Scottish Songs 
R and Balla’s, with Glossary and Index. New and 
revised edition, illustrated. 
London: Wituiam TeGo, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
on Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom [ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; 
specimen copy, 6d 
London: Wa. H. Atten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


qs. PLANCHE on the EXHIBITION 
1) of NATIONAL PORTRAITS—See the 
BUILDER, 4d, or by post 5d, 1 York street, Covent Gar- 
den, and all Newsmen. 








NTERIOR of a GYMNASIUM.—See 
the BUILDER, conducted by Mr. GkorGE Gopwin, 
F.RS.—Anglo-Indian Engineering—Water Supply of 
Paris=Reviews of the Exhibitions—Au Art Question— 
Notes in Mexico, &c. 


34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 

‘on thé Inffuence of the Nervous System upon the 

Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 

Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narier, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 

from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N 





pusuic and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
and the GENERAL BOOKBUYER. The choice 


SRA in With 3) ublished, price 18s, cloth, in 3 vols. feap 8vo, each 
hanes the Pathology and Treatment of the | Just p P p 8vo, 
s eace, By JouN MaceHenson, M.D.. late Deputy | 
—— ral of Hospitals, H.M. Bengal Army, } 
e Earopean General ITospital, Cal- 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of Mr, READE'S 
POEMS. 


of which may be had separately, price 6s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
EDMUND READE, with final Revisions aud 
| Additions. 
ViLT. “Ttaly.” “ Youth as it Passed,” ‘* The Vision 
of the Ancient Kings,’ and © Lyrical Poems,” price 6s. 
Vol. IT. “Man in Paradise,’ “ Cain the Wanderer,” 
“The Deluge,” and “ Revelations of Life,” price 63. 
Vol. LIL ** Catiline,” “The Episode,” * The Laureate 
| Wreath,” and Poems, price 6s. 
| “We are convinced that such poems the world will 
|} not permit to die, and we are glad to see this and the 
Author’s other productions submitted to the public 
in their most matured and elaborated form,”—L sadon 
| Review. 
| London: Loneuans, Grees, and Co., Paternoster row 
| ee ‘ seuguaauinaidantaaabaeniatiate 
Lhis day, Second E:lition, entirely remolelied, Vol. L., 
price 168; Vol. IL, in the press, realy soon, 
sie THEORY and PRACTICE of 
BANKING. By Henry Dunyina Macteon, 
| Esy., M.A., of the Inner Temple, Varrister-at-Law. 
| London: LoNomans, GRees, and C». 
The late JOHN GIBSON,R.A, 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
PStCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Eviza- 
netn Sreutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of thei full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Grnsoy, 
| RA. 





London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





~ Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
4 By Tomas Snorer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
TAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coor. 
“A rich and varied collectiou."—Morning Star. 
“Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
—— sparkles before you with radiant treshoess."— 
un. 
Iondon: F. Prrwas, 20 Paternoster row, £.C. 














Limp cloth, price 1s. 








of Books is now offered in a Series of Catalogues just 
issued—No, 1, comprising a Selection of SOLD-OFF 
BROOKS and REMAINDERS, published from 1s to 
£13 138, now reduced in price from 5d, and so on to 
433s. No. 2, comprising SURPILUS BOOKS of recent 
date, many published during last Christmas season, 
offered st £5 and 30 per cent. diseount. No. 3, comprising 
al] the RECENT PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, 
ivminated, and other books, published from 1s up to 
£21), now reduced in price to 6d, and soon to £38. Appli- 
cations to insure the above must be made either per- 
sonally, or by letter, as none will be sent without, to S. 
and ', GILBERT, Booksellers, 4 Copthall Buildings 
(back of the Bank of England), London, E.C.—he 
above Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Publie,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incompara le 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
maierial, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference, : 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 Jolin street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 2+, 23 6d, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now on y 33¢d pe 
pound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls td, 
3s 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., TEA Mencuants, 8 King 
Willian street, City, London, K.C. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
Within 8 miles of No. 8 King Will.am street ; 4Us-worth 
teriage free to any railway station or market town 
in Englaud. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
avy connection with any house iu Worcester or Swansea. 


UY ERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

Will escape the disappointment frequently caused 

by ‘ke smoking, guttering, and be nding of “the Jow- 
Priced qualitics und tmitations now offering, if they will 
—- the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAF FINE’ CANDLES, 
made by J. C. and J.JFTELD, the earliest manufactorers, 











ountry, y 


grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED Ste RVICK 
SOAP TABLES, 4d and 6d each. 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY ; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Beuter. By T. MACLAREN. 
London; F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 32 pages, price 4J., tree by post, 5d. 
ty SSENTATION of the PEOPLE 
BILL. Second Reading. SPEECH of the Right 
Hon. ROBERT LOWE, M.V., House of Commons, 
Thursday, April 23, 186. Revised and corrected. 
Roserr Joun Busu, 52 Charing cross. 





Now ready, price 10s. 
] RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. 45, for the years 1354-55. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of tue Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
All the previous volumes are now in print, and can be 
had, price 10s each. 
Wiiwiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 
ICKERS and SON’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of elegantly bound SLANDARD and 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS has been enlarzed to over 
100 pages, by post for six stamps.—l Leicester square, 
W.C. 





I IC KERS and SON’S NEW 

STANDARD CATALOGUE has been carefully 
selected from their stock of upwards of 35,000 volumes, 
and includes the best editions of the best bouvks, bound 
in the best manner. Gentlemen forming or enlarging 
their libraries should write for this catalogue to No. 1 
Leicester square, W.C, 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZUNS). 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corver of Chancery lane, EC, 
The Pablic supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceedimg 2)s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 53 6d 
per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOULSCAP, 8s td per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 Ud aud 6s 6d per 
reain. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 43 6d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; ru’ed, 4s 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 Gu, ts 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCU!ARS, 
28 6d aud 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 





per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIST of Inkstanls, 
Stationary Cabimets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puctographic Albums, Writing Causes, &c., poot tree. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 


PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 





Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


13 Gueat MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Field-Marshal Viscount COMBER- 
MERE'S MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE, 
rom his Family Papers. By Mary, Viscountess 
Combermere, and Captain W. W. KNoLtYs. 


SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Charles 


Srrerron, Esq. Svo, with Lilustiatious, 15s. 
PRISON CHARACTERS drawn from 
Libk. By A Parison Marnon, 2 vols, 21s, 


GARIBALDI at HOME. By Sir 
Cuarg.es KR. M Grigor, Bart, 8vo, with Ilustra- 
tions, 15s, 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. LLL. and LY. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE of AD- 


VENTURE. By Wittiam Sramer. 2 vols., 21s. 
Lady ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
aud LE(TE&s. By Kvizapeta Coorer. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. C. Mogns. 
Second Edition, 2 vols., with [Mustrations, 214. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 
Emity Ponsonpy. 3 vols. 
MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. 3 vols. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


Saunpers, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 


HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the 


Author of “ St. Olsve's,” &c. 3 vols, 





BOOKS ON BOTANY. 


BABINGTONS MANUAL of 
BRITISH BOLANY. Fifth Edition, 10s 6d. 


HENFREY'S RUDIMENTS of 
BOLANY, Seound Edition, 3s 6. 

HENFREYS ELEMENTARY 

CUURSE ot BOTANY. 500 woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


SEEMANN’'S BRITISH FERNS at 


ONE ViEW. Coloured, 6s. 
BY’S BRITISH POISONOUS 

— tS. Second Edition. 32 Coloured Plates, 

3 td. 

SOWERBY'S ILLUSTRATED KEY 

to the NATURAL ORDERS of BRILISH WILD 








FLOWERS. 9 Colowed Plates, 7s 6d, 
SOWERBY'’S BRITISH WILD 


FLOWERS, 1,780 Colvured L[llustratious. 8vo, 
£3 3s. 
Joun van Voorsr, Paternoster row. 





WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Vinrvue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 
Just published, post 4.0, pp. 620, cloth, gilt top, 42s, 
HITNEY’S “CILOICE of 
j EMBLEMS.” A_ Fae-simile reprint, includ- 
ing 72 Illustrative plates, by photolithograpiy. E jited 
by Henny Green, M.A., with an Lntroductury Disse: ta- 
tion, Essays, Literary, aud Bibliographical, and explau- 
atory Notes. 
*,* Less than 190 copies remaia for disposal; the 
negatives Lave Leen destroyed. 
Reeve aud Co, 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 

SYRIAC GRAMMAR. By GrorcEe 
4 Puinuips, D.D., President of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. ‘Third Edition, revised and ealarged. 
Cambridge: Dxtenron, Beit, and Co.; London: 
Be. aud VaLpy, 1866. 
Mr. ELWES’ WORK oa JAMAICA, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. svo, profusely 
Illustrated, price 83 6d. 
\ S.W. A Voyage in that Direction 

e@ to the West Indes. Ky Ronerr hLwes, Esq., 
Autor of a“ Sketcher’s Your Kound the World.” 
London: Kerby and Sox, 1/0 Oxford street. 











This day, 8v0, 3s. 

Pye ter to an INQUIRY 
into tue SLATE of IRELAND, By the Right 

Hon. Lord Durrerm, KP. 

Jonun Munray, Albemarle street. 


Now ready, crown 8v0, price 78. 


T= SONGS and BALLADS of CUM- 
BERLAND; with Biographical Sketches, ae 





Glossary, aud Portrait of Miss Ulamire. 
Sipney GILPIN, 

London: Georce RoutLepos and Sons; Edinburgh : 
Joun Menzigs ; Cailisle: GeoRGE Cowanp, 





Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Nearly all the 
newly published Books advertised in this day's “ Spectator” are in 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The Best Forthcoming Books will also be added when ready, in 
numbers proportioned to the anticipated demand. Revised Lists of 
the principal Books lately added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withrdawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 


Moupre’s Sevect Liprary (LimitEp), New Oxrorp SrREeEt, 


May 19, 1866, 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NIMMO’S POPULAR TALES: 


SERIES OF 


INTERESTING AND 


INT AUTHORS. 


——o 
IMMO’S POPULAR TALES will be issued in MONTHLY VOLUMES, ONE 
SHILLING each, uniform with the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” and ‘‘ Wilson’s ‘Tales 


BY EMIN 


of the Borders.” 


VOLUME I. NOW READY, 
And a New Volume will be published on the first of each following Month. 
Contents oF Votume I. 


GERALD AYMER’s LOVES. 

A DESPERATE ACT. 

An OLD REFFER’s YARN. 

SAISE, THE RICARFE. 

Tue BELLOwWsS-MENDER OF Lyons. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 





AMUSING STORIES 





Tur MAn woo OwneED HE WAS A Foot. 
Tue Dramonp EyYEs. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR’s JEALOUSY. 

ANNIE MArRSHALL’s DesTINY. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAsT. 








FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, with Portraits 
and Illustrations. 
TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Mancaret Howirr. 
With a Preface by Mrs. Howitt. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANSTIE. 
Just published, in fcap 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 
NOTES on EPIDEMICS. Forthe Use 
of the Public. By Francis E. Anstie, M.D.,, F.R.C.P., 

Author of " Stimulants and Narcotics.” 


M. DE PRESSENSE’'S NEW WORK. 


Now RIS! 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
JESUS C T: His Times, Life, 

and Work. By E. D. Pressense, D.D. 

“A truly admirable book, the plan of which is singu- 
larly philosophical and comprehensive, and the execution 
‘most thorough and effective.’"—Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture. 

By the same Author. 
The Land of the Gospel: Notes of a 

Journey in the East. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

“This unpretentious litle volume is not the less a 
very delightful one, and the work ofa very accomplished 
map, with the vivid insight of genius.”"—Lclectic Review. 


POPULAR EDITION OF TAYLOR’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Just published, a cheap Edition (being the Thirteenth), 
in feap 8vo, price 2s td. 
The CONTRIBUTIONS of @.Q@. By 


Jane Tay.or. 
REV. R. W. DALE'S DISCOURSES. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

DISCOURSES DELIVERED 
on SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Rev. R.W. Dare, M.A. 
“The genius, ability, and eloquence of these sermons 

it is impossible not to admire.”"—Christian Observer. 

e By the same Author. 

The Jewish Temple and the Christian 
CHURCH. Discourses on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 

“*The book is aremarkably good one.”"—Churchman, 


REV. CHARLES STANFORD'S 
SERMONS. 
SYMBOLS of CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 


price 7s, cloth. 


CENTRAL TRUTHS. Cheap Edition, 
3s 6d, cloth. 

“What Mr. Stanford does is done thoroughly, and he 
‘throws besides the charm ofa graceful and full mind 
into what he writes."—Christian Work. 

“If transparent clearness, sound theology, a classic 
purity of taste, unction, a fine fancy, and the power of 
giving a new and interesting air to old and familiar 
sruths can recommend an author to notice in this age of 
prolific publication, Mr. Stanford's writings should com- 
mand a very wide circulation."—United Presbyterian 
Magazine. 

London: Jackson, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row, 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND 


ECCE HOMO. 
a oe 
In the Atheneum and other papers of April 
14, there appeared an advertisement of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” with the following extract from the 
Quarterly Review :— 


“The shallowest theories and the flimsiest arguments 
find a ready reception in an empty miud, and their sole 
strength is in the weakness and credulity of their 
dupes. Happily there is a vast body of educated men 
who are better informed.”—Quarterly Review on ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ 

Many persons were led to infer that the 
Quarterly Review had commended “ Ecce Homo ” 
as an antidote against “ shallow theories ” and 
“ flimsy arguments,” and an advertisement was 
put forth by the publisher of the Quarterly 
Review to warn the public against being led 
astray. This has been met by a counter- 
advertisement as follows :— 

“The publishers of ‘Kece Homo’ think it sufficient 
to observe, in reply to the charge of ‘ gaibling ’ their ex- 
tract from a review of the Book which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, that the first seutence of the extract 
fully expressed the unfavourable opinion formed by the 
reviewer, and that, in fact, had it not done so, the object 
of the publishers, in reprinting it, would not have been 
answered.” 

“The first sentence of the extract,” which 
the publishers of “Ecce Homo” say “fully 
expressed the unfavourable opinion formed by 
the Reviewer,” was as follows :— 

“To refute all the errors which abound in ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ would be tedious and useless,” 

This sentence was not in the original adver- 
tisement, and was only added by the publishers 
of “Ecce Homo” after their first extract had 
been a subject of comment. 





This day is published, 
The SECOND EDITION of the QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXXVIII. 
In this number there is a warning Article on ECCE 
HOMO, together with papers on Sir JOSHUA 


REYNOLDS,—COAL and SMOKE,—the REFORM 
BILL, &c., &c. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


—————___ 


NEW WORKS. 
——) 


—_— 


Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S 
of the REFORMATION in EUROPE STORY 
of CALVIN. Vol. 1V. 8vo, [On Saturday a 


2. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D,, lite Archoisho 
Dublin. By Miss E. J. Wuarery. 2 woe} 
with Portrait. (In a few day.” 

3. 

ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, illustrateg 
with KS-AY= and NOT&S. By Sir ALE«anp 
Grant, Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Edition revised 
and completed. 2 vols. 8vo. 23s, ’ 


4. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under tie 


EMPIRE. By Cuakces Mertvace, B.v,, Chaplain 
to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo. 483. 


5. 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGIy. 
NERS, in Devangari and Roman Letters through. 
out. By Max MULLER, M.A., Taylorian Professor 
at Oxford. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


6 


The PAPAL DRAMA: an Historica) 
Essay. By Tuomas H.GiLL. 8vo. 12s, 
[On Monday, the 28th ing: 


The WAY to REST: Results from g 


Life-Search after Religious Truth. By the Rey, 
Rovert Vavueuan, D.D. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 


8. 

The ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 
Francis C. MASSINGBERD, M.A., Chancellor of 
Lincoln. Fourth Edition. Feap 8yo, 7s 6d. 


9. 
REASON and FAITH; with othe 


Essays. By Henry Rocers. New Edition, revised 
and extended. Crown 8yo. 6s 6d. 


10. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD, 


Essays on Questions of the Day by Various Writers, 
Edited by the Rev. Onsy Surptey, M.A. 8yo. 15s, 


11, 
FREE THOUGHTS on MANY SUB. 


JECTS; a Selection from Articles contributed to 

Fraser's Magazine. By A MANCHESTER May, } 

vols. [ Ready. 
12. 


THOUGHTS on GREAT PAINTERS. 
By 4 P. Davis, Painter. 8vo, with Lilustrations, 
10s 6d, 


13. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illus. 
trated by D. Mactise, R.A. Miniature Edition, 
with all the Origiual Desigus reduced in Lith- 
graphy, 10s 6d. 
14. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 
and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By J. Arrave 
Huoues. 8yo, with 194 llustrations on Wood, price 
14s. 

15. 


The HARMONIES of NATURE; or, 
the Unity of Creation. By Dr. Georce Hartwic 
8vo, with above 200 Illustrations on Wood, price 
18s. 

16. 
M’CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. Carefully re-edited by Frepenicx 
Maatin. Vol. I., medium 8vo, with 6 Maps, price 
21s. 


*,* To be completed in Four Volumes, 21s each. 


17. 

HAWAII By Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaian Consul-General. Second Edition, revised 
and continued; with Portrait of Queen Emma, 
Map, aud 8 other Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


18. 
The ENGLISH and their ORIGIN: a 
Prologue to Authentic English History; with a 
Chapter on the Utility of Hthnological Iuvestiga- 
tions. By Luxe Owen Pike, M.A. 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


19. 
NEW PRACTICAL GERMAN-ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
By Rev. W. L. BLAcKLEyY, M.A., and Dr. C. 
FRIEDLANDER. Post 8yvo. (On Tuesday next. 


20. 
NAVIGATION; with GREATCIRCLE 
SAILING. By Henry Evers. Forming part of 
Gieig’s School Serier. 18mo, with Diagrams, price 1s. 


—o—— 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER 
and DYER. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


IVINE GOVER By 

The D ——" 

y , M.D. 5th Edition, Crown 
SovurHwooD SMITH t This day. 


vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The COMMON NATURE of EPIDE- 
MICS; also Remarks on Contagion and Quaran- 
tine. By SourHwoop Situ, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


OSS the CONTINENT. A Sum- 
AGROS Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the Mor- 
mons, and the Pacific States. By SAMUEI. BowLes. 
Faditor of the Springfield Republican. With Map, 
8x0, cloth, 103. [ This day. 


CHOLERA. By F. A. 
astaTie 12mo, cloth, 6s, Vrnis day. 


The SOUTH SINCE the WAR as 
SHOWN by FOURTEEN WEEKS of TRAVEL 
and OBSERVATION in GEORGIA and the CARO- 
LINAS. By Sipney ANDREWS. 12mo, cloth. 

[ Nearly ready. 


The UNITY of COMTE’S LIFE and 
DOCTRINE: a Reply to Strictures on Comte's 
Later Writings, addressed to J. S. Mill, Esq., M.P., 
by Dr. J. H. Bainces, Translator of Comte’s General 
View of Positivism. (Nearly ready. 


VENETIAN LIFE. By W.D. Howells, 
U.S. Consul at Venice. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
(Jn a few days. 


The LAST DAY of RAJAH RAMMO- 
HUN ROY. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol 
With Portrait and Illustrations. (Jn the press. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. R. Morrison, D.D. 
New Edition. 2 vols, small 4to, cloth, price £4 4s. 

This day. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. With a 
Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Pro- 
legomena, and Copious Indexes. By James LEacr, 
D.D. Vol. 1, price 42s. Vol. 2, price 42s. Vol. 3, 
Part I, price 42s. Vol. 3, Part II., price 42s. 


JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. New Series. Vo!. II, Part 1, price 8s. 


[This day. 
RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collec- 
tion of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the 
Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, 
the oldest Authority for the Religious and Social 
Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late Horace HyMaN WIL- 
son, M.A., F.R.S., &c- Edited by E. B. Cowen, 
M.A., Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Vol. IV. 8vo, cloth, 12s. This day. 


VISHNU-PURANA; or a System of 
Hindu M)thology and Tradition. Translated from 
the Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes 
derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late 
Horace HayMaNn WILson, M.A., F.R 8. Thoroughly 
Revised and Edited, with Notes by Dr. Firz- 
Epwagsp Hatt. Iu 4 vols. Vol. 1J., vo, cloth 

[ This day. 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN ARABIC. 


By F. W. Newman. (In the press. 


A DICTIONARY of the HAWAIIAN 
LANGUAGE. To which is appended an English- 
Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Tab‘e 
of Remarkable Events. By LorRIn ANDREWS. 8Vo. 

(Nearly ready. 


The ‘“‘SLING and STONE” AIMED 
NOT AGAINST MEN, but OPINIONS. Free 
Speaking in the Church of England, Part 5. By 
CHARLES Voysry, B.A., Incumbent of Healaugh. 
Parts 1 to 7, 6d each. (Ready. 


PLAIN PAPERS by PIKESTAFF. 
VoL 1. Price 1s. [Nearly ready. 
Contexts :—1. William Shakspeare, 2. Geography. 
3. The Model Soldier, or Health in India. 4. Sapuaie 
el 5. Reading Aloud. 6. Bygone Days. 7. Timber 


STRAUSS and RENAN: an Essay. 
By Epwarp ZeLLer. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with Introductory Remarks by the Translator. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. [This day. 


The REALITY, but not the DURA- 
TION, of FUTURE PUNISHMENY? is RE- 
VEALED: an Appeal to Scripture. By Jonun 
Bartoy, M.A., Curate of Rivenhall, Essex. 8vo, 
1s 6d, (This day. 

THOUGHTS on the ATHANASIAN 
CREED, &. By a Layman. Feap 80, cloth, 23. 

This day. 

E PUR si MUOVE. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

( This day. 
INCENTIVES to the HIGHER LIFE. 


By the Rev. Wriuas CuATTERTON COUPLAND, 
B.A., B.Sc. Feap 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. (This day. 


CONNECTED POEMS. By Charles 


SEARRIDGE. Feap 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. [This day. 
EROS and other POEMS. By Lorenzo 
SomMervitig, F cap 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. [This day. 


L > 
ondon: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster 
Row. 


8 New Buruincron Street, May, 1866, 


BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR MAY AND JUNE. 
—— 
UP the COUNTRY. Letters Written to her Sister by the 


Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of “The Semi-Attached Couple ” and “ The Semi-Detached 
House.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIFE of the MARCHIONESS GIULIA FALLETTI of 


BAROLO. By SILVIO PELLICO, Author of “Le Mie Prigione.” Translated by Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. In 1 vol. post 8vo., with Portrait. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
The FAIRE GOSPELLER; Passages in the Life of 


MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW. Recorded by ye unworthie pen of NICHOLAS MOLDWARP, 
B.A., and now set forth by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6. By J. E. H. SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of Danish 
Heroism.” Crown 8vo. 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND, WIT and STATESMAN. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of “Charles Lamb: his Friends, his Haunts, and his 
Books.” In 1 vol. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER’S ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., with many beautiful Illus- 


trations. 
ALL in the DARK. A New Novel. By J. Sheridan le Fanu, 


M R. 


Author of “ Uncle Silas” and “Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. [ Next week. 
PAUL PENDRIL. A New Sporting Novel. In 1 vol. post 
8vo. [Next week. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’ SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, with Map and 34 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF 


LAKES SHIRWA AND NYASSA: 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION DURING THE YEARS 1858-64, in SOUTH- 
EASTERN AFRICA. 
By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, M.D., and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, H.M. Consul at 
Fernando Po. 

“Tue Times.”—“ Of the many travellers who have shown with distinction in this sphere of adventure, Dr. Living- 
stone is among the most conspicuous. The present volume is a record of a remarkable enterprise.” 

“Tne QuarTerRLy Review."—" As a discoverer, Dr. Livingstone is entitled to ahigh place. He found the great 
river Zambesi far in the interior, and he was the first who visited the Victoria Falls. He is also the discoverer 
of the great Nyassa Lake and the Shirwa. He and his fellow-travellers have collected much information oa the 


south-eastern part of Africa.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, Twelfth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo., 21s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY 


FOR 


FAMILIES AND STUDENTS: 
COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, & NATURAL HISTORY. 
Condensed from the Larger Work. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


“An invaluable service has been rendered to students, in the condensation of the Biblical Dictionary into one 
volume; the work has been done as only a careful and intelligent scuolar could do it, which preserves to us the 
essential scholarship and value of each article. It has been condensed and not amputated. The result is @ dic- 
tionary of exceeding value,—a great boou to hundreds of students.” —British Quarlerly Review, 


0 
Just ready, with 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY 
SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


This edition has been prepared at the request of many persons for use in Schools, and seeks 
to render the same service to the study of the Bible as the Smaller Classical Dictionaries have 
done for the study of the Greek and Roman Classics. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 185 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


a 
COMPLETION OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE NILE SOURCES. 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo., 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Coorer from Sketches by Mr. 
Baker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and 
Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs. 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 

By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., in introducing Mr. Baker to the Royal Geographical Society 

characterized these explorations as “bold and eminently successful ;” his sketches of scenery 

and of the inhabitants as “ of the highest interest ;” and remarked on the romance attached to 

this journey from the fact “that in all his arduous and perilous travels he was accompanied by 

Mrs. Baker, who, by her conduct, has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish 
in duty to her husband.” 





With a Coloured sain at Illustrations. 
ACROSS MEXICO IN 


By W. H. BULLOCK. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


—9——— 
SHADOWS OF THE PAST. Poems. 
By Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 


1864-5. 


[Next week. 


——— 
Vol. VIIL., 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d., of 
Che Gambridge Shakespeare. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Contents.—Hamlet: a Reprint of the Edition of 1603, The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark "—King Lear—and Othello. 


Volume IX., completing the Work, is in the press. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HEREWARD the WAKE, “LAST of the ENG- 


LISH.” By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Author of “ Westward Ho!” “Two 
Years Ago,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. A New 


Novel. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s. 


LEIGHTON COURT. A Country-House Story. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “The Hillyars and the Burtons,” “ Ravenshoe,” 
“ Austin Elliot,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


A SON of the SOIL. A New Novel. 


crown 8yvo., price 21s. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. A New Novel. By 

the Author of * Janet’s Home.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


2 vols. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, price £2 2s. 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND PRICES 
IN ENGLAND FROM 1259-1400. 


COMPILED ENTIRELY FROM ORIGINAL AND CONTEMPORANEOUS RECORDS. 
By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford; Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics, King’s College, London. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and Published by MACMILLAN and CO., 
London, Publishers to the University. 











NEW CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
Just published, 


MARJORIBAN KS. 


By the AUTHOR of “SALEM CHAPEL,” &ce. 
3 Volumes post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MISS 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 


Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 





MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— 0 —_ 

The Annotated Book of Common 


Prayer; being an Historical, Ritua), and Theologica) 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Chureh 
of England. Editel by the Rev. Jonn Henny Buoyr, 
M.A, F.R.8.L., author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” ar 
Part L., imperial 8vo, 15s. [Now rendy 
The first Part extends as far as the end of the G, i 
and Epistles, Its earlier pages coutain an itiseanele 
Introduction; a Ritual [uuroduetion, going fully into 
the principles and practice of Ceremonial Worship. 
ample Notes on the Prefaces and Tables of the Pra ver 
— the Calendar, with Notes on the Minor Holy. 
ays; aud & comparative view of Ancient and MoJen, 
Calendars. ote 
The Daily Services of the Chureh are printed wi 
their origiuals in parallel columns: the Callects tp 
same manuer, with a Comparative view, under each of 
the Epistles and Gospels as used in the Modern and 
Ancieut Huglish, the Roman, and the Eas:ern Churehes, 
A large part of each page is occupied with fout notes, 
A few copies have been printed in royal 4to, ‘or Ms 
Notes, price 253. ’ etee 




















The second Part will complete the work, aud will cop. 
tain a similar Commentary on the Commuuiou Service 
the Occasional Offices, aud the Ordination Services: 
together with the Knglish and Latin Psalter in parallel 
columns, and a short Liturgical exposition of each Psalm; 
a full Index, and a Glossary. It is far udvancel at press, 
and will be published in a few months. : 


— ’ -y es ° = 
Rivingtons’ Ecclesiastical Year. 
Book for 1865. Small Svo, 6s. 

This Volume is the first of an Annual Series, ia which 
has beeu attempted such a condensed record of the 
History and Work of the Church of Kngland during the 
preceding yeur, as may be interesting to both Clergy 
and Laity. 

It contains an account of all important events con- 
nected with the Church; of the proceedings of Couyo- 
cation; of Legislation and Judicial Decisious atlecting 
the Church; Statistics on a large scole; Obituary notices 
of distinguisued Clergymen and Laymen; Notices of 
Religious Literature, &c. 


Letters from Florence on the 
Religious Reform Movements in Italy. By Writs 
Tatmanae, B.A., Oxon. (Reprinted, with large adJi- 
tious, from the Guardian Newspaper). Crown 8vo, Gs. 


The Liturgy, and the Manner of 
Reading It. By the Rev. G. F. Govparp, M.A., Rector 
of Southficet. Crown Svo, 33 Cd. (Now ready, 


The New Testament: for English 
Realers; containing the Authorized Version, with a 
revised English Text; Marginsl References; and a 
Critical and Kxplanitory Comnuientary. By Henny 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Vol. Il., Part LL. 
(Nearly ready. 


The First Hebrew Book. By the 
tev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Third Iditio», 12mo, 7s 64. 

(Just published, 

A Key may be had, price 3s 6d. 

The Acts of the Deacons ; being a 
Commentary, Critical aud Practical, upon the notices of 
St. Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist conta‘ned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. By Epwanrp Meyrick GouL- 
bugn, D.D., Prebeudary of St. Paul's, aud one of Her 
Majesty’s Preachers in Ordinary, In 1 vol. smali S¥o. 
(Jn the press. 


Sermons preached on Various 
By the same Author. Third Edition, in lL 
[Vow ready. 


Occasions. 
vol. small 8yo., 63 64. 


Houschold Theology; a Hand- 
book of Religious Information respecing tie Holy 
Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 
Worship, the Creeds, dc. By the Rev. J. LL. Buust, MLA. 
Second aud Cheaper Edition. 33 6d. 

A few copies remain of the large-priut Ejlition at 63. 


. . - . 
The Public Schools Calendar for 
1866 (being the Second Anuual Volume). Edited bya 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Simall 8vo, 63. 
This volume describes seventy-seven of the } rincipal 
Schools in Kuglanl, selected with great cure by tuo 
Editor. The information has in almost every tustice 
been obtained direcily from the Schools. 


° — 
The Annual Register; a Review 
of PublicEvents at Home and Abroad for the year 1395; 
being the Third Volume of au improved series. Si, 
18s. (Now ready. 
The Volumes for 1363 and 1864 are stil to be had, 
price 13s each. The present time is a favourable one 
fur new subscribers. 











) 
RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, & Cambridge. 





11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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SE 
WALTON AND MABERLY, 
OKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS to UNIVER- 
pa Col LEGE, 137 Gower street, and 27 Ivy laue, 
siTY ‘ ae 
NEW ROLLIN. 
y 3 yols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, £2 22, 
afaerm cloth lettered . 
ANCIENT HISTORY, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire ; 


i ‘j Period of the “History of the 
forming tee erniP 8: BA., one of the Princi- 


¥ » By Paivip SMITH, n the 
papa + Aha to Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionaries. 
Le f transition are well chosen, and his 


‘ Oo 

seni panorama of principalities, powers, and 
= jnions cleerly arranged. Ue has availed himselt 
pone of the new lights thrown by recent discovery 
ean philology upon the annals of the Kast, and in all 
that relates to the Orient»1 empires and African kin:- 
dows 0r republics (if indeed that term can be applied to 
tle timocratic, or perhays ploutocratic Carthage) his 
qork is ‘ar in advance of auy Aucient History iu our 

uage.—Saturday Review. — : j 

“The style of the volumes is sustained with the equal 
tone of a single, able, unin passioned, and dignitied his- 
torian throughout."—Athenwum. ; : 

* As giving a clear and symmetrical conception of the 
better known p: rtions of the world’s history as a whole, 
and as quite meeting the wants of that most numerous 
class of readers who desire simply to be generally well 
jnformed and intelligent in historical matters, without 
becoming learned historic il critics, it is a work of great 
interest and value.”"—Reader. 2 

“The style is admirable, clear, expressive, animated, 
and ofien s‘ngularly f. reible and happy. In his deserip- 
tion of ‘dec sive battles’ Mr Smith shows the same 
talent for military engineering which is B®» Conspicuous 
in the pages of Dr. Arnold, and the human interest as 
well as the ethical value of the work are sustained 
throughout by its just and noble sympathies."—Evan- 
gelical € ‘hristendom ; ? 

“ He has evidently the best materials at his comman4, 
and he hes shown a wise discrimination in the use of 
them. His style is free, natural, and vigorous ; and his 
feeling is everywhere on the side of liberty and 
humanity."—British Quarterly Review. 

Watrow and Maneriy, Gower strect, and Ivy lane. 


NEW EDITION by Professor FOSTER. 
Just published, with 400 Illustrations, small 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, 
MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. By Dr. Lanpyer 
Seventh Thousand. Kevised and edited ty Georse 
Carey Foster, B.A., Professor of Experimental 
Phssics in University College, i.ondon. 

While endeavouring to bring the work into harmony 
with the best scientific teaching of the day, the editor 
has adbered as closely as p:ssible, not only to the 
arrangement and genera! plan, but al-o to the phraseo- 
logy of the last edition published in the author's life- 
time. 

Watton and MabEeRLy, Gower street, and Ivy lane. 





NEW SELECTIONS of POETRY, 
Just published, feap S8vo, 4s 6d, cloth. 
SPRING-TIME with the POETS. 


Poetry selected and arranged by Fravces Marriy, 
Superinteudent of the Bedtord College School. 
By the same Editor. 


The Poets’ Hour. Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d, cloth. 
Watton and Manerty, Gower street, and Ivy lane. 

Dr. HOFMANN'S NEW WORK. 

Small 8yo, many Illustrations, 43 6.1, clo h. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY, Experi- 
mental aud Theoretic. by A. W. Hormany, LL.D., 
F.RS., Proiess r of Chemistry in the Royal School 
of Mines. 

“Tt is a clear and concise explanation of the most 
recent views entertained Ly modein cChymists, and of 
the experimental proofs by which they are supported. 
It should be in the hands of every young student of the 
science.’ —Quarterly Journal of Science 

“Tt is in the truest sense an introduction to chy- 
misiry, and as such it possesses the highest value, a 
value which is equally great to the student new to the 
Science and to the lecturer who has speut years in 
teaching it "—Reader. 

Watton and Maneniy, Gower street, and Ivy lane. 








repeatedly. 


“ECCE HOMO” AND THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


cenit 

The Publishers of “Ecce Homo” acknowledge that they took the 
earliest opportunity of correcting a form of extract which they found 
might possibly be misunderstood, by prefixing the sentence “'To refute 
all the errors which abound in ‘Ecce Homo’ would be tedious,” 
thus rendering the extract incapable of of misinterpretation. 

The charge of “garbling” was made by the Publisher of the 
“ Quarterly Review” after the corrected advertisement had appeared 








EKECCE 


“That remarkable book, of mysterious 
origin, the ‘ Ecce Homo,’ awaking a thrill 
of emotion and sympathy in so many diverse 
minds by the force with which it presses, in 
all its power and simplicity, the mind and 
work of Him who needs only to be thus 
understood, ‘to draw all men to Himself.’” 
—Dean of Westminster, in Contemporary 
Review, No. IV., p. 594. 

“ We commend, then, the ‘ Ecce Ilomo’ 
to the careful study of all who feel that on 
its great subject they have still much to 
learn, and can welcome light from whatever 
side it comes. The author has brought to 
his treatment of it rare powers, both of 
thought and of expression ; a mind familiar 
with antiquity, yet in close contact with his 
own age; a deep sense of the infinite benefit 
of Christ’s legislation, and of the Divine 
Majesty of Christ’s character. If we have 
spoken freely of what.we think errors and 
defects in the book, it is because we feel 
that it has at present, and deserves to have, 
a degree of influence upon the minds of 
educated and thinking men such as very 
few books in any generation can exert.”— 
Rev. EK. T. Vaughan in Contemporary 
Review. 

‘‘ Whatever else the book may be, this 
much is plain on the face of it—it is the 
work of a mind of extraordinary originality, 
depth, refinement, and power ; and it is also 
the work of a very religious man: Thomas 
i Kempis had not a more solemn sense of 
things unseen, and of what is meant by the 
Imitation of Christ.”—Guardian, 


“It is long since we have read any book 





THE EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 


HOM QO: 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE § WORK OF JESUS CHRIST, 
IS NOW READY, 8vo., CLOTH, PRICE 10s. 6p. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


that treated the Christian faith in a more 
comprehensiveaud Christian spirit.” —North 
British Review. 

‘“ Full of valuable and suggestive thought, 
great power of dealing with the practical 
side of moral questions, and an infinite and 
most unaffected sympathy with all that is 
noble aud generous and self-devoted......... 
In the narrow limits of a short review 
article, we cannot profess, even in outline, 
to develope the magnificent argument of 
‘ Ecce Homo.’,........He bates not a jot of 
Christ’s pretensions, rather he insists inces- 
sautly upon their unparalleled loftiness and 
grandeur. Miracles he insists upon......as an 
integral part of the history.” — Literary 
Churchman. 


“So rich and so condensed are the 
thoughts of the author, that it is scarcely 
possible to do him or ourselves justice with- 
out occupying a space almost equal to that 
which he has allotted to himself. ‘The 
whole book reads like meditations of many 
years, written and re-written, we should 
think, to ensure the utmost precision and 
conciseness ............ Lhe author of * Ecce 
Homo’ has rendered noble service to the 
cause of practical Christian  ethics.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

‘*A very original and remarkable book, 
full of striking thought and delicate per- 
ception ; a book which has realized with 
wonderful vigour and freshness the histori- 
cal magnitude of Christ's work.” — Spectator, 

“ Quietly thoughtful all through, it 
never aims at effect, and never misses it.”— 
Scotsman, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ECONOMY of FOOD. 
Thiid Tiousand, small 8yo, 35 6d, cloth. 


PRACTICAL DIETARY forSCHOOLS, 


FAMILIES, and the LABOURING CLASSES. By 
Eowanp Suiri, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Dr. Sinith’s took is by far the most useful we have 


scen upon a'l the practical questions connected with the 
Teguauion of food, whether tor individuals or families.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“It will be found a valuable guide fir heads of 
families, teaching them in plain, untechin'cal lunguage 
What their children shoula eat, drink, and avoid.”"— 
Morning Post. 

7 
Watros and Manenr:y, Gower street, and Ivy lune. 


Cinna 
QUAIN'’S ANATOMY. By Dr. Sharpey, 
Dr. ALLEN ‘Iuomson, and Dr. CLELAND. Seventh 
Edition, with large Mlustrations, avo. 
Pat I. Boucs, Joints. and Muscles, with a portion of 
the G. neral Anatomy. 241 Illustrations, 8yo, 10s 6d. 
_Part lL. Heart, Blood-ve sels, AbsorLents, Brain, and 
Nerves, with a further portion of the General Anatomy. 
273 Illustrations, sve, 10s td. [Just published. 


WaLton and Marwaty, Gower street, and Ivy lane. 








Free by | ost on application. 


WALTON and MABERLYS DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of their PUBLICA- 
TIONS in SCLENCE, EDUCATION, aud GENERAL 
LITERAIURKE. The publication is designed to pat 
the reader as far as poss ble in the same Position as if 
Le bad inspected for himscli, at least cursovily, the 
Works described. 


Gower street and Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





NEW WORKS 


ARMADALE. By 


“The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
on Work, Traflic,and War. 


IDEA. 
&c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 








and Field towards Rome. 
Collected and Cultivated Them,” &c. 


of the Blackburnfoot.” 








NOW READY. 


~———() — 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


With 20 Illustrations by Georce H. Tuomas, 2 vols. demy 8yvo., 26s. 


Wilkie Collins, Author of 
The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Three Lectures 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
The HOME LIFE in the LIGHT of its DIVINE 


By J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Author of “ The Soul's Exodus and Pilgrimage,” 


Oo— 
On the 21st inst., with Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo., 5s. 


WAYSIDE FLORA; or, Gleanings from Rock 


By NONA BELLAIRS, Author of “ Hardy Ferns, How I 


NEW NOVEL. 
Next Week, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A LIFE’S LOVE. By the Author of “ Heiress 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETo. 
FOURTH EDITION.—This day, in 3 vols. 


THE LAD 


Y’S MILE. 


N.B,—An abundant supply of this Novel is now ready at every CIRCULATING LIBRARY in the Kingdom. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE LADY'S MILE :— 
“ Asawork of art, and also for grace and ease of treatment, ‘ The Lady's Mile 
is the best of Miss Braddon's novels."—T7he Press, May 5. 
THE LADY'S MILE:— 
“ The book is well written and full of interest. It is essentially a lady's novel, 
and will therefore command a wide circulation.” —The Observer, April 22. 
THE LADY’S MILE :— 


“ An interesting novel, full of sparkling bits and engaging incidents, and sus- 
taining very well the reputation of its gifted author.”—News of the World, April 
29. 











THE LADY'S MILE :— 


‘*A story of every-day life, with living, moving, and breathing clharacters— 
peop'e we see every day—presented to us with a freshucss and rapidity which is 
quite charming.”— Weekly Times, April 29. 


THE LADY'S MILE :— 


‘*Miss Braddon's novel is full of healthy, honest seutiments; and teaches, 
among other good things, the value of perseverance and the iniquity of mar- 
riages without love."—T7he Era, April 29. 


THE LADY'S MILE :— 


“ The story is related with all Miss Braddon's peculiar powers of fixing atten- 
tion and sustaining interest ; the persous introduced seem to be faithfully drawn 
from real life; the incidents are skilfuily linked together, and the descriptions 
= which the novel abounds are most striking and graphic.’"—Jrish Times, 
April 24. 


THE LADY’S MILE :— 

* The last production from the pen of the author of ‘ Lady Audley's Secret 'is 
fully equal to the reputation her writings have acquired ; and will, we are sure, be 
eagerly read by all who delight in a well constructed story, full of interest and 
admirable delineation of character."—Cork Southern Reporter, April 28. 


THE LADY’S MILE :— 

“Is as far beyond ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ as the work of a matured artist is 
beyond a raw amateur’s daub.......... Miss Lraddon conquered the public at 
her first appearance; she is ab'e to conquer her critics now."—Morning Star, 
May 14, 


THE LADY'S MILE :— 


‘*As a whole, the story is far above anything that Miss Braddon has yet 
written.”—Eastern Morning News, May 9. 


THE LADY'S MILE:— 
oe We can recommend ‘The Lady's Mile’ as decidedly amusing.”—The Queen, 
ay 2. 


THE LADY'S MILE :— 


“This is,in our opinion, the best of Miss Braddon’s novels....... -..We can 
cordially recommend the book."=John Bull, May 12. 























THE LADY’S MILE:— 


“We consider this work decidelly superior to some of the author's former 
productions ; whilst the charm of her style exerts its own influenc», and, wit’ 
the novel-reading public, the tale will at ouce be popular."— Weekly Dispatch 
May 6. ’ 








THE LADY'S MILE :— 
“ An interesting story, replete with all the qualities that most people like in q 
novel, ‘ The Lady's Mile’ will add to Miss Braddon’s reputation, and that in the 
best sense of the phrase."—ZJ/lustrated S. News, May 5. 





THE LADY'S MILE :— 


**It is because of this carefualness in bringing out the beauty and nobility of 
true affection, and its superiority over mere passion, that we valus ‘The Laly's 
Mile’ as a moral lesson ; it is because of the thrilling interest, yet freedom from 
overwrought sensation, and the suggestive language of the story, that we admire 
the genius of the author.’—Zealer, May 5. 





THE LADY'S MILE :— 


“Its plot is well conceived, moving at times, and always interesting, and its 
characters are as natural as possible, and some of them are unmistakably types. 
sseeeeThe work is in every respect the ripest Miss Braddon has achieved, and 
has purchased its maturity at the sacrifice of none of the freshness which was ths 
charm of her earlier novels..—Sunday Times, April 29. 











THE LADY'S MILE :— 


‘* Displays «ll the peculiar attractions which first obtained for its authoress the 
widespread favour she has secured from the novel-reading public........ In 
brief, ‘The Lady's Mile’ adds one more to the successss inaugurated by‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’"—Morning Advertiser, April 27. 





THE LADY’S MILE :— 


“ Ts sufficient to establish a lasting reputation, even if ‘ Laly Audley'’s Secret’ 
and‘ Aurora Floyd 'become forgotten, or had never been written."—Sporting 
Gazelle, May 5. 


THE LADY’S MILE :— 

‘* Ts equal, in some senses superior, to its pre lecessors--......Told in Miss 
Braddon's easiest and most agreeable magner. ‘To her admirers it may not bring 
the old glamour of sensation, but it will yield healthier excitement and purer 
interest than her earlier and more characteristic works."—AManchester Guardian, 
May 1. 


THE LADY'S MILE :— 


“ The book isa lady's book; nearly all the characters are in love—. love, too, 
that is eminenily unsmooth ; and what in it does not refer to the gentle passion, 
appertains to high life and mercenary marriages.. ...... the work, while being 
the most unexceptionable in point of morals of all Miss Braddon’s fictions, is als) 











one of the most entertsiuing.”"—/|Vestern Daily Mercury, May 7. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “HENRY DUNBAR.” 


This day, price 2s, complete, feap. 8vo., ornamental boards, uniform with “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 


HENRY DUNBAR. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 


This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned paper, and strongly bound in cloth 
gilt, crown 8yo., price 6s. 


JOHN MARCHMONT'’S 


LEGACY. 





Also ready, uniform with the above, Frontispieces and Vignette Titles, printed in Tint on toned paper, price 6s. each. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


ONLY A CLOD. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works are in active preparation, and will appear in due succession. 





OpInron oF THE “TruEs” on “JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.” 


“Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement, and in each succeeding novel she rises above herself. Lady Audley’s Secret was eg 
Floyd better, Eleanor’s Victory still better, and now John Marchmont's Legacy way be pronounced the best of all."—See the Zimes, Jan. 2, 1864. 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, PUBLISHERS, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


—————— = — 











l.onpon. Printed by Jonn Camrnect, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mi.l lesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “ Specraron” Ollice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, aforesaid, Sa:urday, May 19, 1866. 
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